


OHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive 
Collection 
of quality Antiques in 


Scotland 


An interesting Antique Regency Mahogany Buffet 
ith with shaped bow front and useful cupbcard 
ngth 43 inches, height 39 inches, 
An important Antique Chippendale Mahogany Commode with space. Lengt : g , 
shaped serpentine front. Length 47 inches, height 36 inches, depth at centre 22} inches. Period circa 1810. 
depth at centre 30 inches. Period circa 1775. 


One of an important pair of Antique George | Centre Tables 

A very attractive Antique Irish Chippendale Mahogany Console Table of with original marble tops and finely shaped cabriole legs with 
superb quality Length 59 inches, height 32 inches, depth 19 inches. ball and claw feet. Each table is 49} inches long, 32} inches 
Period circa 1755. high and 26] inches deep. Period circa 1725. 


A large and important Antique Regency Mahogany Dining Table in four sections and with three loose leaves. Fully 
extended it measures 14 feet 6 inches, is 56 inches wide and 30 inches high. Period circa 1820. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 









CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on FRIDAY, 20th MAY 


IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST AND POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
e PICTURES AND BRONZES 


the property of 
The Hon. Mrs. J. J. ASTOR LOUIS GOLDSCHMIDT, Esq. 
The late Sir WALTER FLETCHER, C.B.E. HANS NEUMAN, Esq., of Caracas, Venezuela 
Mrs. G. ROCKMORE DAVIS, of New York City, U.S.A. 
and others 





Portrait of a Young Woman — signed, 23% by 173 inches — AMEDEO MODIGLIANI 


Also works by: Boudin, Chagall, Chirico, Corinth, Picasso, Pissarro, Renoir, Signac, Utrillo, 
Corot, Daubigny, Dufy, Forain, Gauguin, Viaminck, and others. 
Gris, Kokoschka, Matisse, Monet, Permeke, Bronzes by: Daumier, Degas, Epstein, Rodin, and 
others. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 




























MARLBOROUGH 


FINE ART LTD. 


announce the forthcoming publication of a 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of OIL PAINTINGS 


BY 


PAUL SIGNAC 


in co-operation with the heirs of the artist. 


The catalogue will be compiled by the artist's 
granddaughter Madame Weil Cachin Signac. 


It would be greatly appreciated if owners of Signac 
paintings could send two good photographs together 
with full details and measurements for inclusion in 


this catalogue. 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 Old Bond Street : London : W.1 


Tel.: HY De Park 6195/6 Cables: Bondarto, London 





























j. C. & J. BELLIER 


S.E.A. 32 Avenue Pierre Ier de Serbie (8°) 
ELY: 19-13 





E. GOERG 


Paintings 








MAY, 1960 















GALERIE DENISE RENE 


124 rue La Boétie - Paris & 
ELY. 93.17 


HERBIN 


Last Works 






Throughout May 


























GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 


9ter BD. DU MONTPARNASSE PARIS 6 


MAY - JUNE 
HOMAGE TO JEANNE BUCHER 





ARP - 





BAZAINE - BAUCHANT 





BAUMEISTER - BERTHOLLE - BISSIERE 
BRAQUE - CAMPIGLI - CHAGALL 
CHAUVIN - DUFY - MAX ERNST 

FREUNDLICH - GIACOMETTI - JUAN GRIS 
HAJDU - KANDINSKY - KLEE 
LANSKOY LAPICQUE LAURENS 
LEGER - LIPCHITZ - LURCAT 
MANESSIER MARCOUSSIS - MIRO 
MONDRIAN PAGAVA - PEVSNER 


PICASSO - 
SZENES - 
TORRES-GARCIA 


REICHEL - DE STAEL 
TAEUBER-ARP - TOBEY 
- VEIRA DA SILVA - VITULLO 








RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
1925 — 1960 
53 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6 

















































grabowski gallery. 


Paintings from Paris by 


| BANC 

















Composition 78—1958. Oil on canvas. 46 x 38 cms. Composition 61—1959. Gouache, Chinese Ink. 76 x 57 cms. 


On Show from May 4th to 28th 


Paintings by Sculptures by 
JEAN MALAVAL JACIC VIDA 
from France from Yugoslavia 


Paintings by WOJCIECH DLUGOSZ from Poland 
On Show June 2nd to June 25th 








84 SLOANE AVENUE, LONDON, S.W.3 


DAILY 10 a.m, to 6 p.m. : SUNDAYS 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

















THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 


May Exhibitions 


BERNARD DUFOUR 


First Exhibition of Pictures 
in England 


HENRY INLANDER 


Gouaches & Drawings 


May 5th to May 28th 


10—5.30 Saturdays 10—1 





HANOVER GALLERY 


32a Saint George Street London W1 


Mayfair 0296 


DUBUFFET 


Paintings 
Gouaches 


Lithographs 
1944—1959 


3 May—3 June 























MARLBOROUGH 


FINE ART LTD. 


JAMES 
ENSOR 


1860 — 1949 


Retrospective Centenary Exhibition 
28th April to 28th May 


Admission 2s. 6d.; Students 1s. 
In aid of the World Refugee Year 


17-18 OLD Bonp STREET, LONDON, 
W.1. 

















An Exhibition of 
OLD 
DUTCH PASTRY MOULDS 


until Saturday, 7th May 





STONEWARE 


Ruth Duckworth 


Exhibition open 
Tuesday, May 24th till Saturday June 4th 


PRIMAVERA GALLERY 


149 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Open Daily 9.30—5.30. Saturday 9.30—1 p.m. 























KAPLAN GALLERY 


TION ¥ — — 
EXHIBITIONS t eo eel 
MAY : HENRI NOUVEAU 1901-1959 Sa 
JUNE: MARCELLE CAHN 

— RETROSPECTIVE — 


ALSO WORKS BY 


BRISEL KLEE 

DUFY MATTA 
EPSTEIN SEGONZAC 
HARRISON TINGUELY 
HARTUNG VUILLARD 


AND IMPRESSIONIST & 
MODERN MASTERS HENRI NOUVEAU 3 Magnel!i 1945 Oil on Paper 123 x 184 in. 


6 DUKE STREET ST JAMES'S LONDON SW1 WuHitehall 8665 








OPHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE : GROSVENOR SQUARE 


EHRLICH 


CHILDREN and ANIMALS 
BRONZES AND DRAWINGS 
3rd — 21st May 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
MANE- KATZ 
25th May — 11th Fune 


FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 


DAILY 10—6 SATURDAY 10—1 
































BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Founded in the year 1918 to foster a high standard 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving the names and 

addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works 

of art who are members of the Association will be forwarded on 
application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 


oA f SR 
LY’ eee FS 





ADAMOWICZ FALCHI PORTWAY 
ALCOPLEY HALLER RODILLON 

AGAM JADOT SCHETTINI 

BACCI LACASSE TAMIR 

BAKIC NALECZ TRYGGVADOTTIR 
BRENSON PASS VAN HAARDT 
CLEMENTE PHARR ZACK 

CROZIER PILLET ZANGS 





KOSICE 


Hydraulic Sculptures 


10th — 30th May 


drian 


Hydraulic Sculpture by KOSICE 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 Daily 10 a.m.—6 p.m. 











LA DEMEURE 


30 RUE CAMBACERES - PARIS 8 ANJ. 37.61 


Lapisseries Contemporaines 


d’ Aubusson 























Spring Antiques Fair, Chelsea Town Hall 











Vera Sutcliffe 


specialises in Early English Porcelain 


A few items from our Worcester Collection 


23 BRIGHTON ROAD 
SOUTH CROYDON 
SURREY 


RESIDENT ON PREMISES 


Te'ephone : 
CRO. 1907 


Stand No. 46, Spring Antiques Fair, Chelsea 





DELEHAR 


Antiques and Curios, European and 
Oriental of all periods 


Porcelain Box Painted in Polychrome 
Chelsea Gold Anchor period, circa 1758 


We are exh:biting at the Spring Antiques Fair, Chelsea 
STAND NO. 16 


178a DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Tel.: CHA. 3745 


























IAN ASKEW 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PERIOD FURNITURE AND 
PICTURES - ~ - MARBLE MANTELPIECES 


Small Regency 
Chiffonier in 
Rosewood. 
40 in. high 
x 36 in. wide. 


CHURCH STRE 
(OFF FULHAM ROAD) 
S.W.3 
FLAxman 9554 
Spring Antiques Fair, Chelsea. STAND Nos. 30 & 33 




















Stand No. 8 
Spring Antiques Fair 


Nantgarw Porcelain (1813—1820). Impressed Mark. 


A. T. PHILP & SON 


36/38 The Royal Arcade, Cardiff 
Tel.: 22274 












































(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 44197 


‘ 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
SZ SY 
@ at a 


FINE TAPESTRIES SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON CARPETS NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES 
ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 





Samarkand rug on sky blue ground with design in yellow, green and puce. Size 7 ft. 7 in. x 3 ft. 10 in. 























MOLTON GALLERY 


44 SOUTH MOLTON ST. LONDON W1 
WEEKDAYS 10-6 SATURDAYS 10-1 
MAYFAIR 2482 


PAINTINGS 
1914-1959 


EMILIO 
PETTORUTI 


UNTIL MAY 2I 





COIN DE SILENCE Oil on Canvas 60 x 67 cm. 


EXHIBITION E.R. NELE (BODE) SCULPTURES FROM MAY 25 























R. & M. ANDRADE | 


A pair of bronze figures of an African man and woman, by 
C. H. Cordier. Height of male figure 33 inches, the female 
31 inches. Signed by C. H. CORDIER, 1848 
7-8 Boringdon Villas, Plympton, S. Devon 

Plympton 3252 


Spring Antiques Fair, Chelsea STAND No. 11 




















ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 














ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 




















GALERIE EUROPE 


22 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6° - ODE 66.75 


PICASSO 


Paintings 1911—1955 


from 12th April to the 26th May 





THE | until 25th June 
TEMPLE | INEL 


| 
GALLERY | |) VRIENDT 


8 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge 




















FOR SALE 
PAINTINGS - DRAWINGS - WATERCOLOURS 
Illustrated Lists Free 


Old Hall Gallery Limited : Iden =: Rye Sussex 





























Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.| 


Regent 7196 














WANTED 


6s. a line. Minimum 24s. 


RUTLAND LTD. 

80 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Ken, 0139 
mentor to buy all early sporting paintings, Wootton, Sartorius, 
Chalon, etc, 


ALFRED SPERO 
4, Park Mansions Arcade, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
a 1, Park Close, S.W.1 


Would like to purchase old Italian bronzes and majolica ; 
interest is in animals, birds and reptiles. 


KEN WFRSTER 

17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 
112 Regent Street, London, W Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, are tide interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and 
Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring Regent 3021, and arrange for an experienced 
valuer to call. 


Kni. 4806 
Aco, 7340 
particular 


Personal visits also welcome to London showrooms. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES 

58-62 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, Herts. St. Albans 51065 
Metal Ware, Globes, Sand Glasses, Unusual Carvings, Shop and 
Tavern Signs, Ship Figureheads, Sun Dials, Pistols, Early Pottery and 
Unusual Furniture. 
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B. COHEN & SONS 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
May 16th to May 28th, 1960 


“THE PICTURE 
AND THE PAINTER” 


A Comprehensive Exhibition of Works and Self-portraits 
by Ten Italian Artists 


MARIO DONIZETTI 
SERGIO DE FRANCISCO 
PROFERIO GROSSI 
VITTORIO GUSSONI 
OLMEDO MEZZOLI 


35 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : TRAFALGAR 6466/7 





ITALIAN ARTISTS 


UMBERTO MONTINI 
GIACOMO MOSSINI 
LUIGI PAGAN 

ROMANO PARMEGGIANI 
ALDO UGGE 


DAILY 10—6. SATURDAYS 10—1 
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May 23rd to June IIth 


CHABRILLAN 
CHENARD PAINTINGS 
June 13th to July 2nd 
EDWARD MODERN 
and DECORATIVE 
THELMA WINTER ENAMELS 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Daily 10—6 Sats 10—1 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
April 27th FIRST ONE MAN EXHIBITION 
May 14th SHOOLHEIFER 


May 17th SECOND EXHIBITION 
June 4th NOEL-PERKINS 


60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 
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U.S.A. $1.00 
Volume LXXI. No. 423 


Price: 5s. 


Current Shows and Comments. 


Some Victorian Ceramic Individualists. 
Sotheby’s Silver Sale. By R. P. T. CAME 
English Embroidered Carpets. 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS 
An Unrecorded Portrait of Hokusai. 
News and Views from Paris, Eindhoven and London: 
Jeff Banc: 
The Dotremont Collection. 
Prose and Poetry in English Water-colour ... 
Dubuffet ‘ “4 
News from London Galleries mn 
Modern Art from Paris and London. 
Book Reviews 
Sale Room Prices ... 


ON COVER: Bodhisattva. 


Paris Agent: 
Bureaux and Correspondence: 





APOLLO 


10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Subscription Rates: £4 10 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $16.00 


By HORACE SHIPP ... 7 
A Touchstone for Gold and Silver Wares. By HAMIL WESTWOOD ... 
By GEOFFREY GODDEN ... 
By CyriL G. E. “BUNT .. us 

By F. A. Turk i 


An Appreciation by JEAN YVES MOCK 
By JEROME MELLQUIST 


By JEAN Yves Mock ... 
Tang Period. 700 A.D. Marble. 


In the possession of the Obelisk Gallery, 15 Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


Societe Francaise de Régies. Siege Social: 2 rue du Colonel-Driant, Paris, 1* 
107 Rue de Paris, Meudon (S. & O.) OBS 43-68. 








Tel.: REGent 1084-5 


May 1960 
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DELIEB 
ANTIQUES 
LTD 


SPECIALISTS 
COLLECTORS’ 





IN 
SILVER 








ANNOUNCE that they are issuing Monthly 
Bulletins. The May number will contain an 
article on SNUFF BOXES. 


These will automatically be sent to those 
people already on their mailing list, but new 
customers should write for them and they will 
be sent free on application. Please state your 
name and address clearly. 


STRONG ROOM 29 
LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
LONDON, W.C.2 CHA 4947 














CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 


NEEDLEWORK 

















Savonnerie. 


Louis XVI period. 
with centre of flowers in various colours 


Blue and black background 
4 m, square. 


129 Champs Elysées. Paris Balzac 41-7] 














































IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 
DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


26th APRIL to 26th MAY, 1960 
Still-life and Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River Scenes, 

Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 

by 
Jan van Goyen, Jan Brueghel de Velours, B. van der Ast, 
Ambrosius Bosschaert, Gaspar Netscher, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, 
David Teniers, van Valkenborch, Quentin Matsys, Bernardo Daddi, 
Giov. B. Piazetta, Antonio Canaletto, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue 3s. 6d. post free 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Tele phoie : Whitehall 9349 


























ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and Guropean Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Needlework 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 





Telephone: Regent 4951 
A fine antique Aubusson carpet, floral medallion and border in pastel colours Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 
on a yellow ground, all on a soft green field. Size: 7 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft, 6 in. 
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AUCTION SALE IN GENEVA 
14th and 15th JUNE 1960 


DRAWINGS OF OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS 


13th 












Francesco Guardi P. Veronese 


More than 500 important drawings partly from famous collections : 


B. Bandinelli - Jacques Bellange - F. Barocci + F. Bibiena - Francois Boucher 
P. Bril - Cambioso - Diziani - Van Dyck - Fragonard - Girolamo da Treviso 
Greuze - Fr, Guardi - Lagneau - Liotard - Mazzola - Novelli - Oudry 
Il Parmigiano - Palma - Passarotti - Piazzetta - Poussin - Prud’hon - Raphael 
Ecole de Rembrandt - Giulio Romano - Hubert Robert - Saint-Aubin 
Stradanus - Tiepolo - Tintoretto - Pierino del Vaga - Gasparo van Wittel 
L. Vanvitelli - Veronese + Vrancx - Zucchero, etc. 










Barye - Boldini - Boudin - Corot - Delacroix - Forain - Gauguin - Maillol 
Matisse - Menzel - Modigliani - Picasso - Redon - Rodin + Toulouse-Lautrec, etc. 







ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH 236 REPRODUCTIONS; £1 


NICOLAS RAUCH S.A. 


2, Place du Port Cable: Livrauch 
GENEVA (Switzerland) 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE 


“FTHE First Fifty Years”, the Jubilee 

Exhibition of a selection of the works 
given to public galleries by the Contem- 
porary Art Society, remains open at the 
Tate Gallery until May 8th when, with 
certain exceptions, it will be transferred to 
Manchester, then Hull, Huddersfield, and 
Bradford. It is an impressive affair, and 
serves to remind us how many of the im- 
portant works in the Tate Collection itself 
are there as the result of the generous 
activities of the C.A.S.: John’s The Smiling. 
Woman, Spencer’s Christ Carrying the 
Cross, Sickert’s Ennui, Bacon’s Study from 
Velazquez, Epstein’s The Visitation and 
Henry Moore’s Recumbent Figure, among 
the most conspicuous in a list which could 
be greatly extended. All of these are large- 
scale pictures or sculpture ; but naturally, 
since the sum available each year for the 
chosen member to expend according to his 
individual judgement has never been really 
large, it is often in smaller works, and es- 
pecially in the purchase of drawings and 
water-colours, that the Society has func- 
tioned most happily. The other most 
satisfying thing is that the provincial art galleries have bene- 
fited so well. We in London are acquainted—if we wish to 
be—with the products of contemporary art ; the provinces, 
especially the smaller towns where anyway the grants for 
purchase are miserably small, must often become aware of 
it through these gifts. 

With all praise therefore to the Fairy Godmother qualities 
of the C.A.S., and not least for the pleasure of this current 
exhibition, there is a certain smugness (perhaps the inevitable 
characteristic of Fairy Godmothers of all kinds) in the as- 
sumption which is made in the introduction of the catalogue 
that all contemporary art is good taste, and all the art of 
yesterday which it supplants is bad. That introduction opens 
with the sentence “Fifty years ago English taste was benighted 
to a degree which now seems almost incredible. The Con- 
temporary Art Society was therefore founded . . . ” and so 
on, with the “Royal Academy . . . wielding a baneful influ- 
ence that can hardly be exaggerated.” Well, Chagqun a son 
gott ; Bratby’s Still Life with a Chip Frier may be a more 
tasteful production than Watt’s Time, Death and fudgement, 
which I confess to having liked fifty years ago, and which has 
become relegated to the cellars to make room for it and its 
kind. As on this theory contemporary art is a never-ending 
refinement of taste one wonders what splendours will have 
out-moded the Chip-Frier by 2020, especially as the 
cognoscenti now prefer holes burned in the canvas, and the 
charred edges stuck back with agglomerate dollops of pig- 
ment. 

Happily, the C.A.S. have seldom followed quite the latest 
fashion. One remembers Warren Hastings’ retort to his 
impeachment: “When I consider my opportunities I am 
amazed at my own moderation”. So our reaction to this 
exhibition, despite an occasional piece of art nonsense, must 
be gratitude to the Society. It makes way at the Tate 
towards the end of the month for the Centenary Exhibition 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


By HORACE SHIPP 





Les MASQUES ET LA Mort. By James Ensor. Canvas 30% x 394 inches. 
On exhibition at Marlborough Fine Arts. 


of Sickert, whom the C.A.S. themselves so wisely supported 
in the comparatively early days. 

The other official exhibition which commands enthusiasm 
is the magnificent one of the Drawings and Etchings of 
Tiepolo at the Victoria and Albert. Accompanying it is the 
Museum’s publication of George Knox’s Catalogue of their 
wonderful possessions of these—over 300—from the album 
they bought in 1885 for £11. Once again, though in a 
different way, it is a question of taste and fashion, for of 
recent years this period of Italian art has swung back into 
favour, as we saw in the recent exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. Old Master drawings too, are collected and 
understood more widely now than they have ever been ; and 
Tiepolo is among the most esteemed. The exhibition at 
South Kensington amply justifies the enthusiasm. Rembrandt 
alone equals Tiepolo in the freedom, the suggestion of mass he 
can convey with a swiftly drawn outline and an apparently 
careless wash. Sometimes, it is true, the sketchiness put him 
at fault; but his eye for the figure alike of man and of 
animal is little short of marvellous. At the Museum the 
works are arranged in approximately chronological order, 
dating from about 1725 to 1764. Tiepolo’s ability to render 
the effects of light make him an Impressionist ; and even 
when he turns from line and wash to the use of the etching 
needle there seems no loss in his power to express light. This 
is a splendid exhibition, and as it is to last until October 
lst lovers of fine drawing will have ample opportunity of 
seeing it. 

On this subject of drawings: The Reid Gallery have an 
exhibition “The Nude in Drawing”: an intimate affair with 
less than two dozen on show, but with some charming things 
among them. They are chiefly modern French and English, 
the oldest being Ingre’s Study for Angelique of about 1819; 
the most recent, probably, a Seated Nude by Henry Moore. 
One of the loveliest is by Archipenko (amazingly in the Ingre 











APOLLO 











category). The sculptors make a brave show—Rodin, Ep- 
stein, Greco, Maillol, among them. One or two rather soft 
French drawings show that weakening of definition of form 
which Impressionism brought. Another question of taste ; 
but I confess that I like my drawings unmushed, even though 
there is so impressive a signature as that of Bonnard upon 
them. 


ENSOR AT MARLBOROUGH FINE ARTS 


James Ensor, whose centenary falls this year, is one of 
those artists whose genius causes them to stand outside the 
current movements and fashions. In his maturity he per- 
sisted in being a subject painter during those decades when 
subject was derided, so that there was never a cult. The 
exhibition of his work at the Tate Gallery just after his death 
in 1949 almost introduced his name here, although his 
mother was English, and Turner was technically his greatest 
inspiration and his avowed master. All his life he stayed 
in Ostend where he was born, and the centenary is being 
celebrated there with an important exhibition. Here in Lon- 
don, Marlborough Fine Art are staging an impressive ex- 
hibition to which many of the continental art galleries have 
loaned paintings and drawings. So once again we may be- 
come aware of his strange and fascinating mind and of his 
sensitive technique. The works stretch from 1876 to the 
1930’s, and in the course of that more than fifty years Ensor 
moved from XIXth century naturalism into the, what we 
would now call Surrealist, preoccupation with masks and 
skeletons, and beyond this to a new beauty which makes us 
think almost of the graceful, gay world of Watteau. 

His most typical and individual pieces belong to that “dark 
night of the soul” wherein he wandered during the late 
eighties and nineties. His tremendous Entry of Christ into 
Brussels belongs to 1888 (alas, we are not to see that on this 
occasion). But even more typical are such works as 
“L’Etonnement du Masque Wouse” of the following year 
which is being loaned by the Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, 
Antwerp, or Les Masques et la Mort from the Musée de 
Liege. Ensor during that period saw the world of humanity 
as this essentially Waste-Land in the sense that T. S. Eliot 
was eventually to use the term. Indeed, there is something 
of Eliot’s mind in him, and something of the same pilgrimage 
into the void and back to the Christian faith. 

His intriguing subject matter tempts us to overlook the 
brilliance and beauty of his technique: few artists have ever 
more understandably handled their paint, and this vibrant use 
of light-toned colours in his maturity makes him most ac- 
ceptable in our day when we tend to pay almost too much 
attention to the “How” of painting. 


A CONTRAST AT THE LEICESTER 


An interesting study of this problem of painterly method 
is in evidence at the Leicester Galleries where that good, 
steady workman, John Nash, is showing, with Hammond 
Steel, in the adjoining room. John Nash is sheer solid prose. 
He has a decorative, rather two-dimensional quality which 
would have made him the first-rate mural painter, which his 
big mural in the Royal Academy Restaurant proves him to 
be. It makes the easel pictures a little tame and unadventur- 
ous, whether it be the oils or the rather dry water-colours. 
One does not often wish that an artist would join the con- 
temporary school of have-a-bashery ; but relaxation would 
do John Nash a world of good. 

Hammond Steel, who died earlier this year so that this 
arranged exhibition becomes unexpectedly a memorial one, 
succeeded precisely because he possessed this freedom. He, 
too, is topographical in his subject matter, but manages to 





translate his vision into paint more excitingly. The pictur- 
esque little townships he loved offered him the interrelated 
planes and masses of houses and roofs, the suggestion for 
tone and colour. It went into the crucible of his mind and 
was fused into these jewel-like little pictures. True there are 
some rather meaningless scrawls of black lines, an element 
of haphazard. The small scale, too, makes the work appear 
unimportant. But they are romantic, poetic, evocative, and 
stir the imagination by what they suggest inherent in what 
they state. They could well afford to be much larger. Mini- 
ature painting, like miniature dogs, does not really play fair 
with the affections. 


MIDDLEDITCH AT BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 


At least here nobody is likely to complain of small scale. 
In common with so many of the artists who are shown at 
this gallery Edward Middleditch demands about forty square 
feet to express his vision. Now and again it is worth it 
since something apocalyptic happens: a blaze of moonlight 
on a blossoming bough, a winter lane ablaze with light, some 
reflections in water. At other times, colour and the shock 
tactic of explosive illumination become blatant. The actual 
colour in such a picture as Cineraria and Flowers has a 
Glorious Technicolor fierceness which is very hard to bear. 
Alongside these few, however, there is a daring and a feel- 
ing of true vision. The sun shines through the leaves of a 
tree and he can snare the near-miracle of radiance ; snow 
thaws on a Spring bough and he seizes the wonder of the 
transient form. He pursues beauty in these rare moments. 
Perhaps the Cinerarias really were that terrific colour. I 
think I trust him ; and, anyway, if I were buying for the 
C.A.S. I would put my money on a vision like this. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


We are in the main back to earth at Tooth’s “Paris- 
Londres” exhibition. It is a quiet and pleasing show ; with 
a very early Corot of 1825 revealing that he had it all there 
during those days in Italy, two little Lepines of great charm, 
two bold de Segonzac water-colours, three works by Valtat 
who makes regular and interesting appearances at this gallery, 
an architectural Utrillo L’Escalier de la Reine Berthe a 
Chartres painted in 1908 and making fine design, and a run 
of the excellent second line of Impressionists, Lebourg, 
Guillaumin, Marquet, Maufra. We are not shocked nor 
exactly thrilled by any of it ; but all is happy enough. 

The Old Masters proper hold the walls at Sabin Gallery 
in Cork Street, where “English Portraits mainly Eighteenth 
Century” are on view. A great deal of the interest lies in 
the light thrown upon the styles of the artists. —Two Reynolds, 
for example, belong to the Plymouth period ; Gainsborough’s 
Lady Skipworth from the first days in Bath; Romney’s 
large-scale sketch of Lady Hamilton as ‘Alope’ tells us much 
of his method. One portrait by Joseph Highmore, signed 
and dated 1739, goes to establish the style of an artist often 
under dispute. All this excursion in the art historian’s 
especial country, must not cause us to turn our backs upon 
the delight of these works from the great period of English 
portraiture. 

One other adventure among masterpieces: the Hallsborough 
Gallery exhibition of “Flower and Still Life Paintings of 
Four Centuries”. Bosschaert, the German Benoit, and Velvet 
Brueghel, away back at the beginning of the XVIIth ; Rachel 
Ruysch at its end ; Chardin with a splendid Still Life in the 
XVIIIth ; Delacroix, Fantin-Latour and Van Gogh as high 
lights of the XIXth century ; and right into our own, an 
exquisite painting on silk by Vuillard: it is a lovely theme 
for an exhibition, and the thirty or so examples are superb. 
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IDENTIFIED* 
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TOUCHSTONE FOR GOLD AND SILVER 

WARES”, by W.B. of London, Goldsmith, is a book 
whose value and interest have never received adequate recogni- 
tion. It is the first work ever written about the law and 
practice of hallmarking and no student of this subject can 
afford to ignore it. The account it gives is comprehensive 
and on the whole reliable. The prose is colourful with a 
lively style and the author is not afraid of expressing forth- 
right opinions. 

Dr. Penzer’s article describing the two editions of the 
“Touchstone” (in APOLLO for January, 1960), was valuable 
in drawing attention to this well-known but little studied 
book and in giving some details of it. But his article needs 
correction on one or two points, the most important of these 
being the identification of the author, W.B. 

Who was W.B. ? On the title page of both editions he is 
described as “of London, Goldsmith”. That he was a gold- 
smith is evident from the wide knowledge of this trade the 
book reveals. That he was a Londoner, imbued with a 
Londoner’s prejudice is confirmed by what he says: —“Great 
part of the Gold and Silver Works (especially the small 
works) made and sold remote from London, are notoriously 
known to be exceedingly Adulterated and debased, and great 
part of what is made by the London workers and sent into 
the Country to the Traders there, are as notoriously known 
to be as bad as any”. 

“This deceit seems to take more courage, by reason also 
of the Country peoples unskilfulness, and the difficulty of 
proceeding in course of Law against those Country 
Offenders”. 

“Wherefore my advise is, that you buy these Works at 
London only (unless they have on them the London Touch) 
either yourself or by some friend that lives there, or fre- 
quently comes thither ; s 

“W.B.’, besides being a Goldsmith, would seem to have 
been a Cutler, probably a sword-hilt maker. The 2nd 
edition of the “Touchstone” includes a section of 88 pages 
devoted to Cutlers’ Wares and in both editions W.B. is at 
pains to show what distinguishes and what connects the 
Goldsmiths and the Cutlers’ trades. 

Both as a Goldsmith and as a Cutler, ‘W.B.’ was implac- 
ably and violently opposed to foreign competition whether it 
came from the immigrant working in London or from the 
importation of foreign wares from abroad. 

“The poorer sort of Aliens of all sorts of manual Trades, 
not able to live in their own Country, and others of them of 
extravagant dispositions, have and do daily come into this 
Realm ; and instead of becoming Household-Servants to our 
Natives—Artificers, (which is allowed by our Laws, and the 
Laws of the Nations to each of them for one month at one 
place, for their sustenance as Travellers) do settle at first in 
private corners, and in Garrets, and such like places, and 
chiefly in the out-parts of this City, and then for their present 
sustenance, by one means or another, with extraordinary 

* Dr. Penzer's comments are on page 155. 
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Fig. I. Title page 1st edition 1677. 
necessitated-diligence, they make Works, and then about with 
it they go, sometimes to the Gentry, and sometimes to the 
Native-Tradesmen-Shop-keepers and the same works do sell 
for less profit than they could afford them, did they live like 
men — observe the ill consequence of suffering these poor 
Caterpillar-Aliens thus to incroach and undermine us.” 

Armaments too were a problem in W.B.’s day for he says 
this about the importation of swords. “Then how are we 
overseen to be thus remiss, and so freely to leave the benefit 
of working the great quantities we use, to be wholly possest 
by Strangers abroad: And besides that loss, may it not be 
supposed that we may be in War with all our neighbour 
Nations ; or at least Zollingen (the place where they are now 
chiefly made), may be in our enemy’s hands, and we (not in 
condition to supply this Kingdom by the Artists within us) 
for want of these weapons, be brought to great extremity.” 

“W.B.” was, then, a Londoner, a Goldsmith, a Cutler, 
and one who feared the competition of the foreigner. We 
now come to the identification of his name. 

There is, in the possession of the writer of this article, 
a copy of the Ist issue (1678) of the 2nd edition of the 
“Touchstone”. This copy is bound up with a number of 
fly-leaves ; the frontispiece is omitted and on the blank 
leaf facing the title page is written with a quill pen: —“1727. 
Ex Libris Societ Aurifab Civitat London”. (See Fig. IT). 

A number of the fly leaves bear memoranda written in the 
same hand and it is probable that the book was the working 
copy of the Clerk or Deputy Warden of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in 1727. This is supported by the numerous notes 
and corrections throughout the text. For example, W.B.’s 
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Fig. II. 
expression “Wardens and Company” has everywhere been 
corrected (rather fussily) to “Wardens and Commonalty”. 

The first page of notes has the following heading: — 
“Observations on Mr. Badcock’s Book”, showing that in 
1727 the staff of Goldsmiths’ Hall had no doubt as to the 
name of the author who, it even is possible, was still alive 
then. In any event, W.B. displays so great a knowledge of 
the detail of the procedure at Goldsmiths’ Hall in his book, 
that it is evident that he must have been well known at the 
Assay Office there. And indeed, William Badcock was 
“sworne to the Ordinances” of the Goldsmiths’ Company on 
September 9th, 1668. 

The next evidence comes from Prideaux—Memorials of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company Vol. II, p. 173:—“Court of 
Assistants, 17 Sept. 1682. A _ petition, directed to the 
Wardens and Assistants of the Company, is presented by 
John Sutton and Samuel Layfield, two of the Livery and 
one William Badcock, a cutler, working in gold and silver, 
on behalf of themselves and several others, freemen of this 
City, and working in that manufactory; the substance 
whereof is a complaint that divers aliens and foreigners are 
come into this Kingdom, and reside in and about this City, 
some having been made free thereof and of this Company ; 
and desiring to be relieved from such as thus intrude upon 
them, and also praying that the Company will espouse their 
prosecution of these persons”. This passage is remarkable in 
that it supports all that has been conjectured so far. It 
reveals William Badcock again as a Cutler, as a Worker in 
Gold and Silver, and as the enemy of the foreign immigrant. 

The final and conclusive identification of W.B. is con- 
tained in the copy of the Ist edition of the “Touchstone” in 
the library of The Queen’s College, Oxford. This copy came 
to the College with the rest of the library of Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Principal Secretary of State to Charles II. All 
his books are bound in the same style. It was to Sir Joseph 
Williamson that the Ist edition of the “Touchstone” was 
dedicated and The Queen’s College copy is evidently the one 
presented by the author to his patron. From its crisp, clean 
condition, one doubts if the patron ever read it. 

The title and the name of the author are stamped on the 
spine of this book as follows: —“TOUCHSTONE FOR 
GOLD — BUDWORTH” and from this has sprung the 
mistaken belief that the author was some unknown called 


Fly leaf and title page 2nd edition 1678. 
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Budworth. The error is quickly revealed by a glance at the 
last page of the dedication which concludes : —““Your Honours 
humble and devoted Servant, W.B.”. The W.B. has been 
neatly crossed out and underneath in a firm clear hand has 
been written the signature “Wil Badcock’. For good measure, 
the author signs again, this time crossing out the W.B. at 
the conclusion of “To the Reader” and again signing clearly 
“Wil Badcock’. 

The signature is so plain that it is strange how the binder 
came to substitute the name ‘Budworth’ on the spine. How- 
ever, beyond reasonable doubt, the puzzle of the initials 
W.B. has now been solved. 

Returning to Dr. Penzer’s article, it can safely be said 
that the “Touchstone” is not quite so rare as he supposes. 
Before the last war, copies of the 2nd edition could often be 
had for two or three pounds. Since then it is understood that 
the market has been thoroughly combed by American 
librarians and prices have risen accordingly. 

In his list of libraries possessing copies of both editions, 
Dr. Penzer has unaccountably omitted that at the Assay 
Office, Birmingham, surely one of the most important of its 
kind: it possesses two copies of the Ist edition, one copy 
of the 2nd edition (1679) and one of the 2nd edition (1708). 

The bibliographical particulars given by Dr. Penzer can 
be confirmed but there are at least three, and probably more, 
issues of the 2nd edition, those for 1678, 1679 and 1708. 
The title pages of these issues differ in detail (as shown in 
figures II, III, IV). 

The title page of Mr. Reynolds Tables is different in the 


Title page 2nd edition 1679. 














1708 edition [see Figs. V and VI. Strangely, the date at 
the foot is 1678 while on the earlier issues it is 1679.] 

The misprint “Godden” Rule near the end of the Tables, 
has been corrected to Golden Rule in the 1708 issue. 


POSTSCRIPT : 

Since writing the above a search of the records of the 
Cutlers’ Company has revealed several references to William 
Badcock which show his relation to that Company. 

Minute of the Court. 24 September 1673. 

“Several persons complain to the Court of the great abuse 
by the making of hilts pomells and other things of the 
Cutlery wards (?) of silver of base Allay soe much lower 
than the Standards.” 

Among these persons appears the name “Mr. Badcock”. 

“The Court after some debate referred the Buisnesse to 
another Meeting.” 

Minute of the Court. 1st October 1673. 

“Att this Court was presented a paper in nature of a Bond 
to be subscribed by the Cutlers whereby they obliged them- 
selves not to make any Works of Silver but it should be 
upright Sterling. Severall subscrib’d it but others refusing 
to subscribe It was laid aside.” 

The following entry is found in the Freedom Book dated 
20 November 1673 (There is a similar entry in the Court 
Minutes but illegible in part). 

“The Names of 22 Persons whoe of their owne voluntary 
Goodwill & Love to the Society of Cutlers: London weare 
Sworne Brothers: ” 

Among the 22 names is that of “William Badcok”. The 
Court Minute spells his name “William Badcoke”. 

Minute of the Court. 29 October 1675. 
“Mr. William Badcock compl* of Mr. Laurdlott Emott 
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of a silver hilt coming to his hands marked with the work- 
mans marks but haveing a base aspect. Mr. Badcock caused 
an Essay of the same to be made att Goldsmith Hall the (?) 
of September 1675. The Essay” . . . (illegible). 
Minute of the Court. ? March 1677. 

“Wm. Bickerstaffe sone of Robert Bickerstaffe of Cuxton 
in the County of Kent Yeoman [apprenticed] to Wm. 
Badcock for 7 years from the 21st of March 77.” 
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SALTGLAZED STONEWARE by the Martin Brothers. From left 
to right. Early carved jug, circa 1874 (83 in. high) ; Incised 
and coloured vase, dated 1886 (84 in. high) ; Double sided 
face jug, modelled by R. W. Martin, dated 1900 (8% in. high) ; 


a 


and a late vase dated 1903 (10 in. high). V. 








and A. Museum, 


Crown copyright. V. & A. 3769—1901, cl1154—1917, c493— 


1919, c468—1919. 


SOME VICTORIAN CERAMIC 


INDIVIDUALISTS 


N an era generally associated with the development of 
mechanical aids to production, the few Victorian in- 
dividualists practising in the ceramic industry are of great 
interest. It was the success of these individualists, competing 
with the major factories, that led to the establishment of the 
studio potters of the XXth century and the survival of 
hand thrown pottery with all its charming local characteristics. 
The Martin Brothers have a claim to be considered the 
first of the studio potters. The brothers, Robert Wallace 
Martin (1843-1923), Walter Martin (1859-1912), Edwin 
Bruce Martin (1860-1915) and Charles Martin (d. 1910) 
worked together in their studio as a team producing salt glaze 
stoneware of a unique character. 

Robert, usually known as Wallace Martin, was the main- 
stay of the partnership (he had earlier worked as a stone 
carver on the Houses of Parliament). He was mainly re- 
sponsible for the series of grotesque bird models with mov- 





By GEOFFREY GODDEN 
able heads, as well as for other animal forms. Walter Martin 
received early training at Doulton’s Pottery at Lambeth. He 
was responsible for throwing all the large vases, and was also 
in charge of mixing the clays and of the firing process. The 
third brother, Edwin, decorated vases, etc., with incised and 
relief patterns—seaweed, fish, floral motifs, etc. Charles 
Martin took the responsibility of management and adminis- 
tration off the shoulders of his brothers and managed their 
retail shop in Brownlow Street, Ho'born. 

The Martin brothers worked from 1873 into the XXth 
century. Their wares were marked with their name, place 
of production (Fulham at first, later London and Southall) 
and figures signifying the month and year of production— 
all incised into the soft clay before firing. 

A Pottery Gazette reporter who visited the Martin 
Brothers at Southall while the hazardous firing process was 
being carried out wrote: “The heat was so terrific that the 


Fig. III. A group of De Morgan pottery in the Victoria and Albert Museum. From left 
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to right, covered vase, purple blue ground, c. 1895, 11% in. high ; Dish (centre) c. 1885, 
diameter 144 in.; Vase c. 1885, 12? in. high. Crown Copyright. 


atmosphere appeared to be wavy and glossy—they were 
grimed with smoke and dust and clay. Perspiration trickled 
down their arms and faces like rain on the panes of a window, 
black beads of perspiration clung to their swarthy throats, 
their hair matted. On this occasion the two brothers had 
been at work, turn about, for two days, and for 24 hours 
Edwin had not left the fires. The fireman may groan aloud 
with agony and yet the slightest remissness in the task brings 
to nought his labours of months.” 

Another of the Victorian potters who worked in the old 
tradition was Edward W. Bingham (born 1829) of Castle 
Hedingham in Essex. Bingham, assisted by his family, pro- 
duced a variety of earthenware articles decorated with applied 
relief motifs and coloured glazes—these wares have a decided 
mediaeval air. Edward Bingham specialised in the repro- 
duction of German stoneware, Palissy ware, Greek and 
Roman pottery, as well as early English wares. His products 
are marked with an applied castle above a scroll inscribed 
‘E. W. Bingham’. Examples were also marked with his 
name and ‘Castle Hedingham Essex’, etc., incised into the 
clay. The factory (or rather a ramshackle collection of 
buildings) was established in 1864, and by 1885 he had 
enlarged the concern to such an extent that thirteen kilns 
were in use. Nevertheless the Castle Hedingham wares re- 
tained the characteristics of a simple country pottery, although 
the motifs were more pretentious than most. In 1899 Edward 
Bingham transferred the pottery to his son, who had assisted 
him for many years. The son sold the pottery in 1901 but 
was retained as manager for a few years before he emigrated 
to America. 

Towards the end of the XI Xth century two famous potters 
were experimenting with the reproduction of the lustre and 
glaze effects of the near and far Eastern potters. The first 
of these English potters was William De Morgan (1839- 
1917) who, after early training in painting at the Royal 
Academy Schools turned his attention to stained glass and 
to tile painting. He was encouraged in this by his friend 
William Morris. His success in tile decoration enabled him 





to establish his own small pottery and showroom in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea in 1872, where he was able to produce his 
own tiles, instead of purchasing the undecorated tiles from 
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Fig. II. The Essex Jug, incorporating scenes from Essex 


history, etc., a pretentious example of Edward Bingham’s, 
Castle Hedingham ware. 








outside sources as he had done previously. 

At this period he was seeking the lost art of Moorish or 
Gubbio lustres. The De Morgan wares have “all the breadth 
of the old Spanish work with a character of the artist’s own” 
with an “exquisite irridescent colour” (Art Journal). Fine 
vases and plaques were made as well as tiles. Because of the 
success of this venture De Morgan was forced to find larger 
premises, and in 1882 he moved to Merton Abbey where he 
erected larger kilns. This sufficed until 1888 when he was 
again forced to move, this time to Sands End Pottery in 
Fulham. From 1888 to 1898 he was in partnership with 
Halsey Ricardo, and from then on ‘& Co’ was added to the 
factory mark. 

William De Morgan did not enjoy good health and spent 
the winter months in Florence. While there he employed 
local artists to draw suitable patterns, under his supervision. 
These patterns were sent back to England and used in the 
decoration of the pottery. The initials of his chief painters 
are found on many specimens—these include Charles and 
Fred Passenger (partners from 1898), Joe Juster and J. 
Hersey. 

In 1907 ill health forced William De Morgan to retire 
from the pottery, although pieces were decorated by the re- 
maining artists until 1911. The De Morgan pottery has 
a character and charm all its own, and although perhaps not 
always in accordance with modern taste, the colours and 
lustre effects must command respect. William De Morgan 


who died on January 15th, 1917, said: “Perhaps I know 
more chemistry than many potters do, and more art than 
most chemists.” 

The second English potter principally engaged in experi- 
ments in glaze effects was Bernard Moore (1853-1935). 
Bernard Moore took over his father’s St. Mary’s Works, 
Longton, in 1870. 


Although he continued to manufacture 
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Fig. IV. Group of Bernard Moore glaze effects, presented to the British Museum in 1902. 










the wares for which this factory is well known he was in- 
terested in research into unusual glaze effects, and experi- 
mented in reproducing the Chinese flambe and sang de boeuf 
glazes, as well as the Persian blue and crystalline glazes. 

William Chaffers (of ‘Marks and Monograms’ fame) wrote, 

. among modern producers of artistic pottery the name 
of Bernard Moore is of the first rank—the speciality of Bernard 
Moore is the successful reproduction of the glorious flambe 
glazes of the old Chinese Khang-Hsi period, and although 
many more or less successful attempts had been made within 
the past fifty years to produce these wonderful colours, it was 
not until Bernard Moore astonished us with his rich red 
sang de boeuf that the reproduction of the old glazes was 
achieved”. 

In 1905 the St. Mary’s Works were sold and Bernard 
Moore moved to Wolfe Street, Stoke-on-Trent. It was 
here that the majority of the glaze effects were produced and 
decorated by artists who soon won fame in this and other 
fields. 

Other people experimenting with glaze effects during the 
closing years of the XIXth century include William Ault at 
Swadlincote, Howson Taylor at his Ruskin Pottery, and 
Henry Tooth at Linthorpe. The Royal Worcester ‘Sabrina’ 
ware, patented in 1894, is of a similar type. The vogue 
for glaze effects reached its height early in the XXth century, 
and some wonderful work in this style was produced by 
Messrs. Pilkingtons and Doultons (using Bernard Moore’s 
formula). Many lesser firms experimented with glaze effects 
with interesting and decorative results. 

The Circulation Department of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum has mounted an interesting exhibition of Studio 
Pottery including specimens of wares mentioned in the above 
article. This travelling exhibition will visit Reading, Aber- 
deen, Bolton, Leicester and Folkestone during 1960. 


“ce 














SOTHEBY'S SILVER SALE 


A Comparison of Some of the Prices Realised 





Fig. I. 


A Sugar Box and Cover by James Fraillon, 1716. 
4% in. wide. 


OTHEBY’S sale of this fine collection, as anticipated, 
provided a record total, £70,560 for forty-eight lots. 
The owner noted in most cases the prices originally paid: in 
consequence it is possible to make direct comparisons of 
some remarkable increases in values. As stated previously, 
the collection was mostly formed during and shortly after 
the war: where this was at auction it has been possible to 
give the dates, but not in many other instances. 

Of the principal pieces bought at auction, the tea kettle of 
1703, with its stand dated 1700 was bought in the Lockett 
sale of April, 1942, for £760, selling now for £1,600. Al- 
though the stand was “married” to the kettle, and the 
criticism may have been valid that it was a little too heavy 
for it, it did not appreciate to the extent of other pieces of 
that period, confirmation that the tea kettle, once an essential 
adjunct to the tea table, is a difficult seller today. The other 
Lockett piece was the small silver-gilt and mother of pearl 
cup, hall-marked 1590, which cost £1,080 and sold for 
£6,500, a high price but one which occasioned no surprise. 
It was a perfect collector’s piece. 

From the Cobb sale (October, 1944) came the octagonal 
sugar box and cover of 1716, costing £480 (Fig. 1). This 
sold for no less than £3,000, a phenomenal price for what 
was however a most unusual piece. The Rothermere sale 
in December, 1941, produced the 1707 sideboard dish, £460 
then, £4,100 on this occasion, again an excellent price ; the 
little semi-lobed inscribed sugar bowl of 1700, £160 at the 
Noble sale in 1943, sold for £950, and the unique pair of 
Scottish tankards (£1,800 in June 1943) sold on this occasion 
for £4,600, again a sum which had been anticipated. The 
set of four 1768 second-course dishes and the pair 
of Lamerie waiters, 1724, were from the collection of Lord 
Desborough (March, 1942). £160 and £260 respectively 
then, they fetched £620 and £2,400, both high prices. 

Most of the remainder of the collection was bought from 
dealers with unfortunately few dates available. Other pieces 


By R. P. T. CAME 


by Lamerie aroused keen competition (largely from America 
one suspects) ; the inkstand of 1749 (bought for £285, realis- 
ing £3,600); the meat dishes hall-marked 1741 (£200 and 
£1,700); the cake basket of the preceding year (£295 and 
£1,600); and the three escallop shells of 1732 (£225 and 
£3,200 now) (Fig. II). The latter were considered by many 
the gems of the collection and they were undoubtedly most 
beautifully designed and finished. On workmanship alone 
the cake basket, on the other hand, could weil have been 
made by several contemporary goldsmiths, but its condition 
and marks were excellent. The meat dishes, though well 
used, had the Lamerie stamp with their shell handles and 
the inkstand was a thoroughly decorative usable little piece of 
fine quality. One is always inclined to wonder at the extent 
of the Lamerie cult. For instance the pair of waiters already 
discussed afforded a ready comparison with a pair four years 
later in date, by David Willaume, 1728 (Fig. III). A better 
pair, less worn and of more pleasing outline with finer en- 
graving and general finish, they sold for £1,600 (costing 
£365) as against £2,400. Judged on their merits, not their 
makers, the prices should have been reversed. 

Of the remaining XVIIIth century pieces, the pair of 
1747 fluted sauce boats in a not uncommon design, costing 
with their ladles £82, sold for £380; the three chinoiserie 
tea caddies of 1761 combining amusingly Eastern figures and 
English furniture, bought for £60, sold well for £560; the 
square salver by John Tuite, 1731, costing £250, sold for 
£850, and an Exeter made punch ladle hall-marked 1726 
which cost £42 sold for £120. 

Another really beautiful piece, thought by some one of 
the finest casters of its period in existence, by Augustine 
Courtauld, 1726, cost £200 and sold for £1,000. A 
large 1720 tankard, finely marked and in good condition, 
acquired for £340, sold for £380, one of the few pieces 





Fig. II. 


Three Escallop Shells, by Paul de Lamerie, 1732. 
43 in. 














Fig. III 


One of a pair of waiters, by David Willaume. 
1728. 64 in. square. 


which failed to appreciate considerably. Tankards, kettles 
and some cups have not held their own in the general rise 
in prices: they abound in large quantities and the demand 
is limited: naturally exceptionally fine specimens are un- 
affected by this factor. The punch bowl, Newcastle under 
Line’s Plate, a trophy of 1718 costing £580, sold for £1,600. 
The small octagonal pieces, which combined would have 
made a remarkable tea set, sold for phenomenally high prices. 
A Milk Jug hall-marked, 1726, a rare design, bought for 
£100, sold for the astonishing price of £750, despite repairs. 
The hot-water jug of 1713 which cost £360 sold for £2,300; 
the coffee pot, 1711, once £210 fetched £2,200; and the 
teapot of 1709 (its lampstand a year later in date) £2,100, 
having been bought in 1942 for £500. A little hot-milk 
jug with the maker’s mark of Simon Pantin only, circa 1710, 
which some pessimists suggested might have been a con- 
version from a caster, realised £500, having cost £105. The 
other interesting octagonal piece was the early kitchen pepper, 
1708, which, bought in 1943 for £145, sold for £400. 

The last XVIIIth century pieces of note, the large Pierre 
Platel cup and cover, 1708, bought for £760, sold for £1,400, 
not a large relative increase, an indication that big pieces are 
not as easy to dispose of as small, and a large 1704 caster 
by the same maker which was bought for £98 sold for £300. 
The dog-nose ended three-prong table forks and spoons of 
1701 and 1702 sold for £1,100 and £450, having cost £235 
and £270. The marks on the spoons were rubbed, the forks 
were in excellent condition. 

Of the XVIIth century pieces, the most notable increase 
in value was registered by a heavy cup and cover of 1696, of 
beautiful proportions and workmanship with fine cut-card 
work at the base of the bowl and on the cover (Fig. IV). 
Bought for £600, this sold for £4,800. A tobacco box, also 
1696, with fine decorative armorial engraving, fetched £340 
as against its cost price of £125. The only pair of candle- 


sticks in the sale, hall-marked 1685, from one of the former 
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Fig. IV. A cup and cover. Possibly by James Chadwick, 
1696. 7% in. height. 


Inns of Chancery, bought £1,800 against £420, and a cup 
and cover with maker’s mark only, circa 1670, bought for 
£360, sold for £1,300. This had decorative cut-card work 
also, though not the fine finish of the other example ; none- 
theless the discrepancy in price between the two shows the 
value attached to a full set of hall-marks. With inflated 
prices it is often possible for the collector of limited means to 
collect such pieces which are aesthetically satisfying and fre- 
quently of as fine workmanship as many a fully hall-marked 
piece. 

The little gold cup, circa 1665, bought for £250, sold for 
£1,000. An unmarked piece, comments from a number of 
Dutch connoisseurs confirmed that it is definitely English 
work. The caudle cup and cover with its salver, dated 
1655, was the sole item which failed to make more than it 
cost ; bought for £1,250 it so!d for £1,200. The cup and 
cover of 1650, costing £975, sold for £2,000 and the little 
wine cup, 1614, bought for £450, sold for £1,600. The pair 
of beakers, hall-marked 1580, which cost £800, sold for 
£1,150, a slight increase but they were well worn and had 
necessary repairs. Finally the 1535 Maidenhead spoon, 
bought for £180, sold for £500, the figure anticipated. 

From an exceptional sale of this nature a number of con- 
clusions can be drawn. It is quite obvious that the trend is 
still for ever higher prices to be paid for fine silver of the 
very late XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries and that it is 
quite impossible to forecast prices accurately, so great is the 
demand. It is equally evident that by comparison silver of 
the earlier periods is not at present enjoying a similar vogue, 
unless an outstanding piece appears like the silver-gilt and 
mother of pearl cup in this collection. In some cases 
Elizabethan and early XVIIth century pieces are fetching 
less than before the first world war when the value of the 
pound sterling was considerably greater. In fact, as one can 
see so Clearly in other branches of the arts, notably pictures 
and furniture, silver is also subject to the vagaries of fashion, 
but to a more predictable extent. Investment in a really fine 
piece of silver rarely proves to be an error. 

Finally, the owner of this collection at all stages wisely 
took the advice and guidance of experts on the subject, and 
this remarkable sale is a complete vindication of the basic 
commonsense of this policy. 
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\n embroidered carpet dated 1743, formerly on loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum and later in the possession of Judge Untermeyer of New York. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED CARPETS 


T least among English womenfolk one of the most per- 
sistent forms of self-expression has been the practice 
of the gentle craft of the needle. An old rhyme suggests 
that it was woman’s destiny to “sit on a cushion and sew 
a fine seam”. But equally it was, as far back as feudal 
times, one of the daily duties and pleasures for the feminine 
gentlefolk to spend long hours at their embroidery frames, 
plying their nimbles, often by the light of a single home- 
made candle. And, as far as embroidery was concerned 
it was an individual art aristocratic and personal. 

The celebrated Opus Anglicanum of mediaeval times was 
eloquent testimony to their talents in this direction and, by 
the XIIIth century, it was famous throughout the length and 
This renowned species 


breadth of the continent of Europe. 
of English needlework was, however, largely devoted to 
ecclesiastical purposes for the adornment of vestments and 


altar furnishings. Only occasionally it would seem, were 
secular items decorated with embroidery until the reign of 
Elizabeth I. But from then onwards, through Jacobean and 
Restoration times there ensued a pronounced vogue for fine 
stitchery for sartorial and domestic embellishment, which 
quite eclipsed the popularity of loom-woven fabrics im- 
ported from overseas. 

From the Tudor period onward the art of embroidery 
was manifestly employed to adorn, not merely the rich cos- 
tumes, but wall-hangings and furnishings, such as cushion 
covers for the hard oak seats, valences, coverlets and curtains 
for their four-poster beds, table cloths and even floor cover- 
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ings were adorned with clever needlework, which almost 
superceded the tapestries and figured fabrics of earlier times. 

Whatever its period, the art of embroidery was funda- 
mentally more intimate and more truly a form of domestic 
activity than any loom-woven material could possibly be, 
since it had none of those technical limitations which are 
necessarily imposed by the process of crossing a vertical 
warp with a horizontal weft. 

This freedom of the needle to move in any direction, 
carrying its coloured thread intrammelled by thread and pick 
according to the artistic urge of the executant’s imagination, 
made embroidery far less formal in the creation of illusion 
of line and form, of texture and surface, than the formality 
of even the finest of low-warp tapestries. It was this free- 
dom from restraint which made the embroidered fabrics 
superior to figured weaves for table—window—or cupboard 
carpets. And even for floor coverings the same considera- 
tions operated, until the modern era of machine-made 
carpets resulted in a new industry with new capabilities 
being born. 

Needlework carpets were too elaborate and too difficult to 
work ever to be common and, once completed, were much 
valued by those families which owned them. In such homes 
they were handed down for generations as heirlooms. Always 
one may imagine, they were treasured for sentimental 
reasons, much as we today should treasure an ancient sample 
worked by an ancestor whose fame as a needle-woman was 
almost legendary. 
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A reproduction of an XVIIIth century carpet. 





N exhibition of paintings, engravings, and drawings, en- 
titled: “A Mirror of Prehistory” at the Sir William 
Whitla Hall, Queen’s University of Belfast, was opened on 
21st April, 1960, by Dr. Trenchard Cox, Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and will remain on view until 
6th May. It consists of straightforward pictorial records of 
megalithic monuments of Pre-Roman British Antiquity on 
the one hand, and of visions of an imaginary past on the 
other, and thus traces the iconography of British archaeo- 
logical illustration from the XVIIth century to our period: 
from Henry Gyles and Francis Barlow, to Paul Nash and 
Eric Ravilious. 

The Tate Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
Society of Antiquaries, and Museums in Yorkshire, Wiltshire, 
and Ulster, and other provincial galleries, as well as private 
collectors, have contributed. Another loan—the “Giant’s 
Grave by the Sea”, a sepia painted by Kaspar David Fried- 
rich (1774-1840), the North German Romantic artist—comes 
from Weimar Museum (Eastern Zone of Germany), and il- 
lustrates the similarity of approach to the same remote past. 

The Stone Monuments of the Bronze Age, though man- 
made—still come nearer, in the eyes of the artist of the 
Romantic and Picturesque School of the late XVIIIth and 
early XIXth century, to the unspoiled wildness and still- 
ness of nature, than the ruins of Rome and of the mediaeval 
past. They seem to rank between nature and architecture, 
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A MIRROR OF PREHISTORY 









Miss Jourdain said “There is still, I believe, at Croome a 
portion of such a carpet which once covered the floor of a 
boudoir in the family mansion in Piccadilly, now having 
passed into other hands”; and Macquoid quotes a letter, 
dated 1776, from the Hon. Mrs. Boscawon at Holkham, in 
which the writer says “I think it curious to see my Ly. 
Leicester’s work at a frame every night by one candle, that 
she sets upon it and no spectacles. It is a carpet. She 
works in shades of tent stitch”. 

Most embroidery carpets are in tent-stitch or petit point 
or occasionally in gross-point and some of the most beautiful 
woolwork is to be discovered in these treasures of handwork, 
as we may see from the examples at Apethorpe, Castle 
Bromwich and in our national collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


Few indeed are to be found nowadays in the hands of the 
dealers, but we iliustrate a very fine specimen which was 
some years ago on loan to the Victoria and Albert and later 
passed to Judge Untermeyer of New York. 


It is embroidered in wool on linen canvas in cross stitch 
and is signed (on the selvedge at one end) “E.M. 1743”. 
The design, presumably of Persian inspiration, is entirely 
of floral sprays carried out in natural colours. The various 
components of the latter are admirably blended and the 
surface is well covered, there being no disturbing vacant 
areas to mar the whole. The total effect is one of richness 
and opulent beauty. 


The second specimen we give is a faithful reproduction 
of a carpet of the XVIIIth century. The design here is more 
conventional in its treatment of unrelated floral sprays frank- 
ly space-filling and tastefully displayed over the compara- 
tively open ground of contrasting shade the whole edged 
by a narrow containing border. Without any attempt at a 
balanced repeat, it yet is immensely satisfying and is an 
admirable example of XVIIIth century patterning. 
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and it is this aspect of “sublime grandeur”, which attracted 
Turner and Constable, when they painted Stonehenge. The 
same Romantic spirit pervades the paintings of Stonehenge 
and other stone circles by their contemporaries, like Girtin, 
James Malton, Nesfield, and Miiller, whose works are repre- 
sented in this exhibition. But it is a surprising factor, seeing 
these more well-known masters side by side with the “little 
masters” of the period, what an original impact forgotten 
and neglected painters make, inspired by the haunting sub- 
ject of Prehistory: The work of William Jefferies, Thomas 
Guest, James Bridges, and Richard Tonge comes across with 
freshness and visual imagination. 

Richard Tonge is an interesting example among these 
forgotten men. This resident of Bath, who flourished be- 
tween 1826-48, retired from business and became “a painter 
and modeller of megaliths”, painting them in Wales and 
Cornwall, and imbuing them with a wild, sinister, and brood- 
ing atmosphere, which gives each stone a secret, mysterious 
personality of its own. His work is represented by two large 
oils in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, given by 
the artist to the Society in 1835. 

Contemporary painters in this exhibition, like Paul Nash, 
Harry E. Allen, and Eric Ravilious, stand in the same British 
tradition, which invests the monuments of the distant past 
with a haunting Romanticism, which combines landscape- 
painting with an imaginative interpretation of prehistory. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


CHINA MENDING IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY 


At various dates during the past few years, references to the 
repair of broken pottery and porcelain have appeared on this 
page. Several XVIIIth century recipes for adhesives have been 
reprinted and commented upon, and mention has been made 
of the work of Coombs (or Combes), the Bristol repairer. He 
used a “frit”, a powdered glaze or glass, which fused at a 
comparatively low temperature, and articles mended by his 
process were reunited most effectively. 

Coombs had the habit of writing on the underside of pieces 
he had restored, and the ink he used left clearly visible traces 
even after it had suffered the heat of the furnace and the vicis- 
situdes of nearly 200 years. An example of his handwriting is 
shown here, and records his name and address, the date, and 
the price he charged (one shilling) for repairing the broken 
handle of a sauce-boat. The sauce-boat in question is a Chinese 
one with blue-and-white decoration of the normal late X VIIIth 
century type, and from its pattern it would seem that the 
repair was made very soon after it arrived in England from 
the Far East. 

A volume entitled The Arts and Crafts in New York, pub- 
lished by the New York Historical Society in 1938, lists a 
number of interesting references to china menders who were at 
work in that city in the later years of the XVIIIth century. 
At that time, little or no ware was being made in the future 
United States, and the needs of the inhabitants were met 
almost solely by importations from England and elsewhere. 
This must have added considerably to the cost of both pottery 
and porcelain, and gave a skilful mender the opportunity to 
earn a living. 

The first newspaper advertisement reprinted in the above 
work, dates from 1760, and appeared in the New-York Gazette 
or the Weekly Post-Boy, of November 20th: 

“JAMES WALKER, from London. To be heard of at the 
Sign of the Ship aground, near the White Hall Slip. Mends 
broken China in the neatest and strongest Manner, with Rivets 
and Cramps, and where Pieces are wanting in broken Bowls, 
supplies the Defects ; and makes Spouts and Handles to Tea- 
pots, in the same manner as done in the East-Indies. Likewise 
he has a new and neat Method of riming and Sewing China ; 
All which he performs at the cheapest Rates’’. 

Three years later, the same journal printed an announcement 
which ran: 

“To the Public in general this Notice is given, That I 
Nathaniel Lane, at my House in Warren-street, undertake to 
mend all Kinds of broken china, Delft, Glass, &c. on the 
most reasonable Terms. It is likewise to be observ’d, that if 
his Work gives Way, he will as often mend gratis”. 

Lane must have prospered and it must be assumed that his 
work did not give “Way”, because four years later (July 9, 
1767), the New-York Fournal or the General Advertiser, an- 
nounced : 

“Broken China & Glass, Mended and riveted in the neatest 
Manner and on the most reasonable Terms, by Nathaniel Lane, 
near Mayor James’s. The Price of the Rivets, he finding the 
Silver is 2s. each if the Silver is found 1s. each Rivet, if 
Brass, is 1s. if white metal 6d.” 

On October 12, 1769, the New York fFournal printed a 
longer and more comprehensive announcement: 

“JACOB DA COSTA, In Batteau-Street, a little above the 
Oswego-Market, Gives notice to all Gentlemen and Ladies in 
this city or country, who have, or may have in their houses 
any broken China or glass of any sort, that they may have it 
mended in the neatest manner ever seen in this City, either by 
riveting or a cement so strong and durable, that it may be 
used either in heat or cold without separating or loosening 
the joints. He also mends all sorts of marble or china furni- 
ture, such as is used for ornamenting Chimney pieces, chests 
of drawers, &c. He mends the necks of decanters that have 
been broken, and some of the pieces lost, cuts them even and 
makes them fit for use, likewise hoops glass and china mugs 
that have been cracked, and makes them as strong and useful 
“as ever. He also mends Lady’s fans”. 

Finally, the New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury for 
January 14, 1771, printed the following: 

“Broken China and Glass, Riveted in the very neatest and 
best Manner, and warranted to hold, at the low Price of Nine- 
Pence per Rivet, by the Subscriber, living in Wall-street, op- 











Underneath of Nankin sauceboat, inscribed “Combes 
China Mender Queen Street Bristol 1778 At 1s. 0d.” 


Posite to Mr. Abraham Lynsen’s. James Byers”. 

In a further volume devoted to the years 1777 to 1799, 
published in 1954, no china menders are to be found, but there 
is the following from the Royal Gazette, September 15, 1779: 

“INDIAN GLUE. A very delicate and strong Cement, 
always ready for use in perfectly mending Ladies Fans, orna- 
mental china, carved works, trinkets, glass and even Basons 
for common use, and Furniture: It is a most useful article 
to be always kept ready in a family, as pieces are often lost 
for want of a proper Cement at hand. Price Four Shillings 
a Stick. Enquire of the Printer’’. 

The fact that there is no mention of china menders towards 
the end of the century can be put down to the increasing 
wealth of the inhabitants, and to the growing volume of im- 
ports of pottery and porcelain; broken articles would be 
discarded and destroyed and new ones bought to replace them. 
The earlier volume records the offer of typical wares current 
in Europe in the years 1755 to 1760: “Crates Common yellow 
Ware . . . white Stone Cups and Saucers, Crates of blue and 
white, Crates of Black, crates of Tortoise Shell, and crates of 
red Ware, all well sorted . . . Hogsheads of Delph Ware, con- 
sisting of Punch Bowls, Plates, Dishes, tea-Cups and Saucers 

. and a Parcel of fine white Mosaic Dishes and Plates... ”. 
By the 1790’s a much wider and more sophisticated selection 
was available, and included: “... a few French China table 
sets” ; “green edged table services compleat, suitable for gen- 
teel, private families’; and “China Ware elegant patterns, 
pencilled in gilt. Imported in the Experiment, Capt. Dean, 
just arrived from China”. GEOFFREY WILLS. 


JOSHUA CRISTALL 

A note in the April Causerie referred to a tea-set painted by 
water-colour artist, Joshua Cristall, which was sold at Sotheby’s 
in 1909. Mr. Geoffrey Godden has pointed out that two of 
the pieces of this service are illustrated in Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters by G. W. and F. A. Rhead, published in 1906. At 
that date the service belonged to Mr. G. W. Rhead, senior, of 
Clayton, Staffs, and the man for whom it was made originally, 
John Daniel, was Mr. Rhead’s great-uncle. The tea-pot and 
slop-bowl are illustrated, and the decoration comprises square 
panels filled alternately with bouquets of flowers and with 
figures, painted competently in the manner of the period. In 
recent years a tea-pot stand of similar pattern appeared on the 
market ; this, it seems, bears the signature of Henry Bone. 





AN UNRECORDED PORTRAIT OF HOKUSAI 


AND ITS PROBLEMS 


ALTHOUGH more is recorded of the life of Hokusai than 

most of the Ukioye artists the earlier part of it, his family 
connections and ancestry and his relationships with the multi- 
tude of his pupils still remain in great obscurity. Not only 
are there many gaps in our knowledge but what facts we do 
have are often contradictory. This is so perhaps, not only 
because he seems wilfully to have obscured much of his early 
life when he was an old man but also what has come down 
to us has been the evidence of people like his daughter, his 
great-grandson and his later follower Hokko—people who 
were not of his generation. Our knowledge of what the 
master himself looked like in his earlier life is equally meagre : 
in 1896 Edmond de Goncourt wrote, “On n’aurait du grand 
artiste, ni un portra:t de sa jeunesse, ni un portrait de son 
dge mir; il n’existerait que le portrait donné pas la bio- 
graphie japonaise de I-ijima Hanjuro, un portrait de sa 
vieilles-e, conserve dans la famille et qui aurait été peint par 
sa fille Oyei qui signe Ohi.” De Goncourt mentions but one 
other portrait and that the one by Kuniyoshi in the 
Katsushika Den showing him with the novelist Bakin. The 
passage of more than fifty years has altered this a little: a 
few others are now known notably the self portrait in 
ink on paper in the collection of Mr. Keischichi Ishiguro 
showing him as a very old man. MHokusai’s own book, 
“Wakan Homare”, contains his self-portrait showing him 
writing with a brush fastened to a bunch of coins but again 
it is as an old man since he gives his own age in this book, 
at that time, as seventy-six. Still another portrait, and 


1 E. de Goncourt “Hokusai”, Paris, 1896, page 201. 


“See Ichitaro Kondo ‘‘Katsushika Hokusai” (Kodansha Library of 
Japanese Art), 1956 


— 


Fig. I. The complete scrolls, actual size, 224 in. x 123 in. 


By F. A. TURK 


perhaps the only one we have of him as a slightly younger 
man, is contained in the Fugaku Hiakkei (100 Views of 
Fuji) which shows him painting Fuji, with two brushes in 
his hand and a sword laid at his side. 

Among a bundle of scrolls of unknown provenance, bought 
at Messrs. Glendining’s auctions three years ago was one of 
a quality which obviously merited further, more detailed 
attention ; further studies have revealed this as a portrait 
of Hokusai as a younger man and in this and other ways of 
considerable importance. The painting measures 22} inches 
by 124 inches and is in remarkably good condition apart 
from a little discoloration of the silk. The work is a fairly 
typical portrait of the Shijo school and is in ink and light 
colour—light flesh tints, light blue, darker blue and a soft 
blue-grey. Much of the brush work is in “ken-en-byo” or 
“angle-worm” line, one much used for colour work, whilst 
a few strokes could be classified as “tetsu-sen byo” or 
“stretched iron wire” type. That the subject is truly Hokusai 
is to be seen in the undeniable likeness to some of the other 
known portraits mentioned above: here is the same long 
aquiline nose, the same long ears with the large lobes and the 
asymmetrical mouth and square chin seen in the self-portrait 
belonging to Mr. Keishichi Ishigoro. Moreover, dressed in- 
formally in an haori and hakama he has, like the portrait in the 
Fugaku Hyakkei, a short sword at his side. The age of Hokusai 
when this portrait—or possibly another on which it is based 
—was painted is certainly earlier than that of all others: it 
shows a man that we may judge to be between 50 and 60 
years old and therefore belonging roughly to the years 1810 
to 1820. Moreover the hair is dressed in the Ityo style wh'ch 
was in vogue in the Bunka and Bunsei periods (1804 to 1829), 


Fig. II. An unrecorded portrait of Hokusai. 





AN UNRECORDED PORTRAIT OF HOKUSAI 


a fact which supports the dating, thus making it probably 
the earliest portrait of Hokusai so far recorded. It may be 
significant also in tracing the identity of the painter that it 
covers the years 1812 to 1820 when Hokusai travelled most 
widely (Kyoto, Osaka, Kansai and Nagoya) and when his 
fame and possibly fortune were at their height. 

The poem following the upper seal (Yu In) which itself 
contains only the usual vague aphorism (“Katoki tami”) may 
be transliterated and fairly literally translated as follows: — 
Sake wa kore kyoyaku Sake, indeed, is a mad medicine! 
Kyosuredomo kyo to narazu_ However, although one be mad (with it) 
Motte yuryo wa wasure It is never that true madness by which 
Motte Kansho wo wasuru One may forget anxiety—by which even 
Komogomo yoeba tcto The heat and cold may be forgotten. 
Tamatama samereba totsutotsu When all are mutually drunk one may 
Syuku narukana midarezu Speak the truth but as all become sober 
Oji kore wo etari.* Again one can only stammer, How sad 

A thing it is not to be so discrdered. 
Uncle himself acquired this manner! 

The implication here is, presumably, that “Uncle” i.e. 
Hokusai, had the true madness which may come to some 
without the help of wine. From what we know of Hokusai 
in this respect this seems a very true description. It also 
seems to infer that, since he did not drink, his manner was 
solemn and perhaps evasive ! 

The Rakkwan (seal and signature together) is the final 
proof of the identity of the subject and also a key to the 
problems of the painting ; it reads: —“Jushi Hokusai gwa 
to san awasete kore wo shosu”. (“The nephew of Hokusai 
wrote both the picture and the words”): undoubtedly the 
subject is the Uncle (Oji) who is Hokusai himself. One 
might have suspected that this was perhaps the form of 
address commonly used by the very young to an older man 
but the word “Jushi”—nephew—leaves us in no doubt but 
that the painter is claiming a true family relationship with 
the master, Hokusai. 

It is when we come to consider the identity of this nephew, 
as portraitist, that the difficulties mount. The seal of the 
Rakkwan seems to me to present more than the average 


number of epigraphical obscurities in its reading. The style 
of the characters is that of the Daiten with a certain amount 


of artistic variation. The names are obviously Go or “art 
names” and it seems that it should be read, “Kochosan 
Kwaso Bofu oite” i.e. Kochosan Kwaso resident in Bofu. 
Kwaso seems to be a buddhist name, probably of the ka’m’o- 
type which, since it consists, unusually for such, of only two 
characters and was assumed and used during life it would 
seem to indicate that the owner belonged to the Shin sect. 
Attempts to trace the owner of the art name Kochosan in such 
literature as is available to me, have failed completely. No 
such artist is mentioned in Asaoka’s “Kogwa Biko” (rev. ed. 
1912) nor in the Anderson Catalogue of the British Museum 
collection nor indeed in any of a dozen similar works in 
Japanese and European languages. One suspects that the 
name signifies some connection, perhaps that of a pupil, with 
Ueda Kocho (a different character being used in this name 
for the syllable “cho”’) of Osaka who was still active in 1830 
and it is of course this city that contained the greatest number 
of the multitudes of Hokusai’s followers. The painter is 
certainly equally desirous of being known as the writer as 
well as the painter of the scroll and one is tempted to wonder 
if he could have been a member of that Katsushika Society of 
poets to whom Hokusai stood in some respects as a president. 

Who this nephew could have been is a mystery indeed. Ac- 
cording to M. Revon‘ and I-ijima Hanjuro*® Hokusai had two 
elder brothers and a younger sister all of whom are said to 
have died in infancy. Unlike the Chinese who have four 
terms to express the avuncular relationship the “Oji” does 
duty in Japanese for either the Father’s or Mother’s brother 
but according to Koop and Inada® (1923) it would more 

* The poem is in the Sino-Japanese style most commonly affected on 
paintings cf the Shijo and Chinese schools. 

* Revon, M. Etude sur Hokusai, Paris, 1898. 

5 |-ijima Hanjuro. Katsushika Hokusai Den, Tokyo, 1893, 2 vols. 


® Koop, A. J. and Inada, H. Japanese Names and How to Read 
Them. London, 1923. 


strictly be applied on the father’s side to one older than the 


AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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Fig. III. 


father so that it may be that there was another brother born 
to his parents after Hokusai was himself adopted. Never- 
theless, we know several of his followers who assumed false 
titles and according to Hokusai himself one, Hokusen, at- 
tempted—for a time successfully—to pass as the master. 
We know too that he was given the name of “Taito II” by 
Hokusai in 1816 and since this artist seems to have adopted 
several Go-names it would not be surprising if the work 
were by him, executed possibly later in life either frcm 
memory or from an earlier sketch. 

Finally, the portrait has further interest in that it shows 
Hokusai much more carefully groomed and affluent than we 
know him to have been in his later years. This is in keeping 
with the facts since he was able to purchase a fishshop for 
his grandson even as late as 1834 and he must have kept up 
his relationship with the family that adopted him as a boy 
since his son, Tominosuke, by his first wife took over the 
mirror-maker’s business from his grandfather. The “cloak”, 
haori, shown in this portrait displays quite plainly one of the 
Mons or crests affected by Hokusai; this is the “maru ni 
ziotoshi mitsuboshi”. This may yet be a valuable clue wh'ch 
will help us to identify other portraits of the artists which 
may yet be traced in the massive output of Ukioye prints. 
The “mitsuboshi” mon were much favoured by military men 
and we know that Hokusai traced his descent on his mother’s 
side back to a samurai retainer of the Lord Kira and was 
evidently proud of his sei or clan name of Fujiwara, than 
which none were nobler. The portrait is in keeping with 
this side of his character. 

The painting raises more problems than it can solve— 
more indeed than at this remove in time it may ever be pos- 
sible to solve. Although without a doubt a portrait of 
Hokusai, nevertheless the painter’s relationship with the sub- 
ject cannot be completely accepted at its face value even if 
there is a certain probability that he was in fact Hokusai’s 
nephew. If this were so, it may be the key to the many 

(Continued at the bottom of page 149) 


Small seal (Yu in), Sino-japanese poem and Rakkwan. 








NEWS and VIEWS 


from Paris, Eindhoven and London 


JEF BANC: 
An Appreciation by Jean Yves Mock 


EF BANC was born in 1930. For the past ten years he 
has devoted himself entirely to painting, and his quite 
considerable oeuvre—it includes oils, gouaches, collages, and 
water-colours—is not with a certain unity. The painters of 
his generation—the post-war generation—have been strongly 
influenced by certain great contemporary masters. The free- 
dom of action that one finds in the elegant lines of Mathieu 
and Hartung have influenced painters like Degottex. 
Pollock is the master of many young English and French 
artists. Jef Banc’s work, influenced by Hartung and still 
more by Wols, is an attempt similar to that of Klee and 


Fig. I. Composition No. 82—1952. Gouache and 
Chinese ink. 


Fig. II. Composition No. 31—1957. Chinese ink. 


Kandinsky to create an interior world, a state of mind. More 
specifically, a state of mind which is intense, mutable, shot 
through with brilliant flashes, youthful—and hence not com- 
pletely under control. His work gravitates around two co- 
ordinates: a translation in line as well as in colour of 
emotion, and a kind of lyrical confession which transcends 
the anecdotel. His oeuvre is still uneven, still somewhat 
uncertain. The reminiscences of Wols or Miro or Hartung 
have not yet been completely assimilated. But it is probably 
only a question of time. What strikes one immediately about 
Banc is his mastery of a certain technique of glaze and oil 
painting. He does not hesitate to blend tones which seem 
at first glance impossible, hideous. One wonders whether 
this daring proceeds from an unhealthy tension of his sensi- 
bility or from the search for an art autre. But no matter. 
If Jef Banc fulfills the promise inherent in certain of these 
canvases, he will be a figure to reckon with. The great 
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Fig. III. Composition No. 27—1959. Gouache and 
Chinese ink. 


thing is that even in his slightest sketch one feels somehow 
that he has something to express. 

Jef Banc is at the moment enduring his first exhibition in 
London. It is at the Grabowski Gallery and continues until 
May 28th. 





THE DOTREMONT 
COLLECTION 


By JEROME MELLQUIST 


ENERALLY the collector is trapped by his own genera- 
tion. Inspection of the famous Havemeyer Bequest at 
the Metropolitan Museum, for example, shows that no matter 
how intrepid this couple in acquisitions of the Impressionists 
and their immediate followers, they never purchased a Bon- 
nard or a Vuillard. Or, turning to the Hahnloser Collection 
in Switzerland, it is clear that, whatever the penchant for 
Bonnard and the Nabis, the “catch” became lean in the period 
thereafter. Or again the Kroller-Muller, however distinguished 
its Van Goghs, specialized there (aside from more established 
masters). Sensitive to his own generation, in other words, the 
collector stopped there because of inability to embrace later 
developments. Not so Philippe Dotremont, the bruxellois who 
acquires pictures on such a princely scale as to outdo most of 
the museums. For Dotremont, who started with Ensor, Evene- 
poel, Brusselmans and others of that earlier vintage, would go 
next to the more geometric forms of abstraction. At least 
when his collection was on exhibit in 1954 at the Stedelyk 
Museum in Amsterdam, this seemed to be his most advanced 
phalanx. But now, in presenting 60 artists from the “Young” 
at the Van Abbe Museum in Eindhoven, Holland, he demon- 
strates that he has considerably enlarged his capacities. But in 
just which direction? 
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Three principal categories establish themselves among the 
84 canvases exhibited. As one would expect, there first is a 
pronounced emphasis upon the addicts of extreme rigour. One 
smallish room might even be likened to a precision-instrument. 
Here had been gathered Vasarely, who lately had a show at 
the Paiais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels; the veteran Arp; a 
former faculty-member of the Bauhaus Albers, and Van Hoey- 
donck, whose glass-cuttings, affixed to a bare white surface, 
recently instigated controversy in Belgium. One might say 
that the predilection here relates distinctly to the accomplish- 
ments we identify with Neo-plasticism or the less “irrigated” 
currents of Cubism. 

Another category comprises a more central tradition, if one 
likes, in such men as Bazaine, Manessier and Soulages. It 
might even be claimed that personalities like Poliakoff and 
Hartung (a somewhat feathery example) conduct to this group 
as a bridge. More daring yet—and here our third category— 
such proponents of the informel as Sam Francis, Crippa, or 
Baj, though each displays more mastery than generally is asso- 
ciated with that contingent. Then, incorporating certain con- 
tacts with each of these categories, are the more recent pur- 
chases among the Americans—Pollock, Appleby, Gottlieb, 
Guston, Kelly, Kline and de Kooning. Here M. Dotremont 
has already accomplished an historic mission, since he — at 
least to my knowledge—is the first Continental collector to 
attempt such additions. And I say historic because he has 
reversed that tendency whereby pictures went from Europe to 
the New World—a tendency which, now having been arrested, 
should lead to a gratifying new admixture very shortly. 

Yet even such venturings have not satisfied his omnivorous 
curiosity. He has arrayed an excellent wall of Tobeys, which, 
I regret, are flanked by tinted exercises in frozen shaving- 
cream by Fautrier, that star in the eye of M. Malraux. He 
has not ignored that busy self-advertiser M. Mathieu, who 
boasts that he can turn out a picture not, as heretofore, in a 
single sitting, but in one short “standing”. Again, he has 
included the Master of the Burlap-scratch Burri, and that 
celebrator of the dead—because his colour is cemeterial— 
M. Antonio Tapies. Superior to these aberrations, I submit, 
are such diversified talents as Bertrand, Capogrossi, Manessier, 
Mortier, Piaubert, Pignon, Schneider, Ubac (a curiously un- 
satisfying representative), and that unpredictable of utmost 
purity, Bram van Velde. 

Yet all exceptions made, the collection is animated, as so 
seldom is the case, by a principle of growth. Is it this which 
accounts for the visitor’s experience of enlargement upon 
leaving? Or is it rather that here, for once, a collector 
attempts alignment with every facet of his time? In any 
case, it constitutes M. Dotremont’s best advocate for the 
future! 





During the first week in June the offices of APOLLO will 
be transferred to: 
22 SOUTH MOLTON STREET 
MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


At the time of going to press the new phone number had 
not been allocated. 





AN UNRECORDED PORTRAIT OF HOKUSAI 
(Continued from page 147) 


contradictory and obscure statements concerning the master’s 
early life and antecedents and might throw light on the true 
reasons for his journeys and his need to travel in disguise, 
matters which have too readily been assumed to be due to 
debts incurred by a profiligate grandson. Hokusai is pre- 
sented here as a man of at least some substance, as he may 
well have been, as well as of some pretension (he is accom- 
panied by his wakizashi or short-sword) as we know him to 
have been. Of the portraitist no more may be suggested at 
this stage than that he was perhaps a poet of some standing 
and a minor follower of the Shijo school resident most likely 
in Kyoto or Osaka. 





PROSE AND POETRY IN 


WATER-COLOUR 


The Fortieth Exhibition at the Fine Art 
Society 


OW inexhaustib!e seems the cruse of English water- 
colours from that greatest period between the middle 

of the XVIIIth century and that of the XIXth! One of the 
London galleries which has long specialised in them is The 
Fine Art Society where there is always a showing not only of 
the early masters, but of those who have kept the water- 
colour tradition brilliantly alive in our own day. Each year, 
however, the Fine Art stages an especial exhibition during 
the summer. The fortieth of these has just opened, undi- 
minished in the quality and in the quantity of the works 
shown. From Cozens, Towne, and Paul Sandby, through 
Girtin and Cotman, Turner and Constable, up to Birket 
Foster at the end of the century, the steady stream flows, 
with nature and art held in balance by a medium which, at 
least in English hands, is perfectly adapted for that purpose. 
This art of water-colour could be a little monotonous ; 
but, in fact, it is as individual and varied as the men who 
practised it. Not the least factor in the creation of this 
infinite variety is the vacillation between prose and poetry 
in conception and approach. At the very beginning one 
notices this in the work of Paul Sandby, on the one hand, 
and the two Cozens on the other. Later the poetry rushes 
to its splendid romantic climax with Turner, and to the pure 
poetry of earth with Constable and Cox ; whilst the figure 
and portrait work of Downman, for all that the period has 
given it the charm of poetry to our eyes, remains good solid 
prose. There are a host of variations within the broad 
categories. What of Rowlandson, sometimes almost a pure 
landscapist, using that changing weight of his outline to con- 
vey atmospheric perspective, sometimes yielding sheer anec- 
dotage, nice or naughty, and giving us the human comedy ? 
There are some delightful examples in the exhibition. What 
of Prout, and those who followed him in his exploration of 
Europe in search of the picturesque ? The Fine Art Society 
have a particularly pleasing and typical Prout, one of those 
church doorways which he loved, with the skilfully observed 
and gaily coloured little figures giving scale and grandeur 
to the Gothic porch. Prout has almost suffered from the 
adulation which Ruskin gave him, for Ruskin too has been 
out of fashion. Now Ruskin comes back on the swing of 


The Old Welsh Bridge, Shrewsbury. Paul Sandby. 


134 x 202 inches. 
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A Gorge with a Castle. J. M. W. Turner. 164 x 113 inches. 


the pendulum, and Prout comes with him. So do all the 
pilgrims of the picturesque who explored the Continent as 
soon as conditions became settled there after the Napoleonic 
wars. Lucky men ; for those old cities with their crumbling 
cathedrals towering above the narrow streets, and the streets 
themselves crowded with colourful figures, demanded the 
water-colour medium for their expression, and—as this ex- 
hibition reveals—they received it in full. Callow and Copley 
Fielding and Shotter Boys, James Holland, and David 
Roberts ; from Venice to Madrid, they ranged their fascin- 
ating sketching ground. 

Turner, of course, out-tops them all. A Gorge with a 
Castle, almost dissolves into light and colour, earth, air and 
water intermingled in its exquisite opalescence, yet with 
the flotilla of logs, the boats and figures in the immediate 
foreground drawn with wonderful solidity. How majestic he 
can be in a space of 16 by 12 inches! The whole grandeur 
of the Alps is caught in this exquisite water-colour. The 
Stay-at-Homes achieved an equal, if different beauty. Con- 
stable is here with a Road through the Wood; John Sell 
Cotman with Anglers, where the stream, the rushes and one 
majestic tree yield all we cou'd ask ; for nobody used the 
medium more richly, not even Girtin. 

Back at the beginning of the story almost, we see another 
direction in the work of Francis Towne and his disciple, Jchn 
White Abbott. Towne’s Woody Landscape is typical of his 
genius—that slight and sensitive outline which succeeds in 
conveying so remarkably the volume of the mass it encloses, 
as Holbein’s line does in anatomy. One hopes that apprecia- 
tion of it will send visitors across to White Abbott’s supreme- 
ly lovely Entrance to Borrowdale, to note how excellently he, 
too, used this mannerism to express mountains and tree 
forms. But this whole medium of water-colour is full of such 
delights and surprises in the hands of these exponents who for 
two centuries have continued its most English contribution to art. 
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DUBUFFET 


‘THIS year shows all the signs of being a Dubuffet year. First 

there was the important retrospective show a few months 
ago at the Pierre Matisse Gallery in New York. Now, this 
month, besides thc show at the Hanover Gallery, there will be 
an exhibition devoted to his lithographs at the Galerie 
serggruen and one of his recent works at the Galerie Cordier in 
Paris. Furthermore, Tooth’s will also be showing a group of 
his recent works in the near future. These recent works, from 
what one hears, are a kind of assembly under glass of leaves, 
grass, moss, and lichens. 

The exhibition at the Hanover Gallery includes thirty-odd 
canvases, gouaches, and drawings from 1944 to 1959 as well 
as a fine selection of lithographs. In a sense, this show com- 
prises an ideal Dubuffet collection. All the works are of very 
fine quality, and they are representative of all the stages in 
Dubuffet’s career over the last 15 years. 

Dubuffet was born in Le Havre in 1901. After a solid 
classical education, he began to study painting at art school. 
But he then abandoned art altogether as a result of a sort of 
philosophical crisis in his thinking: he had come to doubt the 
value not only of painting, but of all art—music, literature, 
etc. He set himself up as a wholesale vintner about 1930. 
Tempted, he returned to painting in 1933, only to give it up 
again four years later. Finally in 1942 he decided once and 
for all to consecrate his life to painting, and his first exhibition 
took place at the Galerie René Drouin, Place Vendéme, in 
1944. His pre-war canvases are extremely rare ; many have 
disappeared completely, and those remaining belong for the 
greater part to his old friends like the writers Jean Paulhan, 
Georges Limbour, Francis Ponge, and the late Paul Eluard. 
They have rarely been exhibited publicly. 

Dubuffet is one of the very few important contemporary 
painters whose work is figurative. His oeuvre is complex, rich, 
original, and diverse. Never boring, it never fails to delight. 














































































































































Three Pilgrims, 1948. Gouache, 123 x 16 ins. 


His themes are familiar and everyday. About 1944, he painted 
the comical series of people in the Métro, people in the streets, 
his wife grinding the morning coffee. They are painted in such 
a way that their voluntary and child-like clumsiness and 
humour are fused into an authentic and highly personal style. 
In 1946 came the beginning of a series called Hautes Pdtes in 
which the canvases were covered with a thick layer of ground 
sculpted like a low relief and then painted. The following 
year saw the series of portraits of Dubuffet’s friends and 
acquaintances, the most famous being the portrait of Michel 
Tapié entitled Théatre de Rides. Then followed the Table-top 
Landscapes, the Landscapes of the Mind, etc. In 1957 Dubuf- 
fet exhibited his first Tableaux d’Assemblages and Tableaux 
d’Empreintes: these were a kind of enormous jig-saw puzzle, 
an assembly of pieces of painted canvas and paper which he 
then cut up and pasted. Two years ago, Dubuffet entered 
that miraculous period which is known under the general title 
of Célébration du Sol. He managed to capture the enormous 
variety of the most ordinary bits of ground, asphalt, macadam, 
and concrete and transformed them with great loving care into 
an expression of jubilant intoxication: an exalted “celebration” 
not unlike those Asiatic meditations in which the universe is 
serenely condensed into a tiny fragment. 

The great diversity of Dubuffet’s inspiration is equalled by 
the versatility of his technique. Content and form are one. 
His oeuvre is essentially impossible to categorize. All I have 
tried to do is to stake out the important steps in his career, 
each of which is represented in this exhibition by one of two 
magnificent examples. But throughout Dubuffet’s career one 
thing is constant. One finds the same coolly lucid intelligence, 
the same creative generosity which seems to emanate from his 
perpetual dissatisfaction, a kind of horror of stasis, of com- 
placent repetition. His is an art which never fails to be 
stimulating and resourceful. In the simplest and most unpre- 
tentious way possible, he has created an art which is profoundly 
human. As Dubuffet once said: “I like large homogenous 
worlds—worlds without limits or milestones, like the sea, the 
desert, the steppes. I am trying to create an art which will 
be an equivalent to these worlds.” 


Mr. Mock will review the exhibitions at the Galerie Cordier 
and at Tooth’s in the June Double Number. 


Portrait of Michel Tapié, 1947. Oil, 164 x 12 ins. 











THE MOLTON GALLERY at 44 South Molton Street, Lon- 
don’s latest addition, has made an interesting start with an 
exhibition of the work of Emilio Pettoruti. Born in the 
Argentine of Italian parents, Pettoruti has established himself 
in Italy, Germany, France, the United States (he received 
the Continental Guggenheim Prize of the two Americas) and 
in South America. His highly intellectualised style stems 
from Cubism, but is so individual that it defies labeis. Inter- 
woven geometrical forms in clean, strong colour, their quality 
is at once decorative and profound. It is an excellent idea 
to open a new gallery with a first London one-man show of 
an artist so well-known internationally ; and, if this is an 
indication of policy, the Molton Gallery will be a welcome 
addition to the London art world. 

SEVENARTS LIMITED, a few doors away in South Molton 
Street, although it does not plan to hold exhibitions, is 
another new enterprise which collectors will be likely to get 
to know. They, too, tend to have the advanced men whom 
the dominant Ecole de Paris overshadowed, and to look to 
Italy, Germany, and elswhere. 

O’HANA GALLERY are holding during May another ex- 
hibition of the sculpture and drawings of Georg Ehrlich. 
Ehrlich is now something of a European classic. In 1958 
he was given a one-man show at the Venice Biennale, and 
his individual exhibitions here in London date from before 
the war. Of recent years he has invariably been shown at 
O’Hana Gallery. He has little concord with abstractionist 
movements, having always been essentially representational 
and romantic. A fine study of a Horse’s Head in this present 


exhibition shows his sympathy with and understanding of 
and there are, of course, some of those appealing 


classicism ; 
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Italian Contemporaries at 
Cohen’s Gallery 





Peasant Woman, by Mario Donizetti. 
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child and adolescence sculptures which we would expect from 
this fine artist in an exhibition called “Children and 
Animals.” 

This is to be followed at O’Hana in June with an im- 
portant showing of Picasso’s Drawings and Graphic work. 

PRIMAVERA at 149 Sloane Street are having an enchanting 
show of old Dutch Pastry Moulds, which, if they do not 
belong to fine art will be adored by all amateurs of Folk 
Art. Actually when we come to examine them we find 
something of intrinsic beauty and individuality, as all of us 
who have chanced to meet them in their native Holland will 
know. Primavera promise some actual Speculaats cakes 
baked from them during the exhibition. 

TEMPLE GALLERY, at the other end of Sloane Street con- 
tinues to introduce interesting young artists. Mary Oppenhe!m 
has been showing there, and her work is marked by that 
feeling for the actual qualities of paint which almost dictates 
the choice of these new-comers at the Gallery. She is fol- 
lowed by Bryan Senior who shares the Gallery with Pierre 
Jacquemon, an abstractionist. Both are in their mid-twenties. 

JOHN WuHIBLEY GALLERY in George Street also are keen 
about the work of new young painters, and their choice for 
their current exhibition is a first one-man show by School- 
heifer, an architect painter. 

OLD MASTER DRAWINGS are to enjoy a Maytime burgeon- 
ing. At the Alpine Gallery Miss ffrench and Mr. Jeudwine 
are to have another joint exhibition opening on the 9th of 
the month ; John Manning will be putting on a further ex- 
hibition combining specialised English of the early XIXth 
century with a selection of Italian and other earlier work ; 
and Colnaghi’s have yet another showing of masterpieces. 





HE Cohen Gallery in Bury Street, St. James’s have 
determinedly struck the note not only of what is now 
termed “figurative” painting, but have sought out, chiefly in 
Italy, a few painters who so markedly believe in this that they 
have revived the Old Master technique of pure draughtsman- 
ship and enamelled surfaces. Annigoni may be said to stand 
at the head of this school of thought, though on this occasion 
he is represented only by a sheet of drawings. 

The idea behind the exhibition being held at Cohen’s during 
May is that each artist should show a Self Portrait along 
with a small selection of pictures. It has been called, there- 
fore, “The Picture and the Painter,” and in every case the 
Self-Portrait is itself a challenge in style. Certain of the 
artists have used the method for Trompe I’Oeil ; some to 
carry on that enigmatic kind of Neo-classical Surrealism with 
which de Chirico experimented. Aldo Ugge’ comes into 
this category, and his picture The Sphinx, with its lay-figure 
flying a kite with eyes beneath a splitting brick bastion 
moulded as a Sphinx whilst a white horse is tethered to a 
bare tree, has these Chirico echoes, different as it is. His 
portrait is also Surrealistic, being shown surrounded by 
masks. Proferio Grossi belongs to Still Life and Trompe 
POeil, his Music piece with Mandoline and Clarinet, a fine 
performance in this exacting vein. Both he and another 
Cohen Gallery “regular”, Sergio de Francisco, are being ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition this year. 
This last artist creates his pictures with a complex linear 
design of animals and plants of great scholarliness. It is 
this underlying draughtsmanship which informs most of the 
works shown, albeit one or two indulge a more Impressionist 
method of painting which masks its purity. One of the 
finest of the group is Mario Donizetti. Realistic, as in his 
searching study of an old Peasant Woman ; decorative in an 
aristocratic portrait, Circe ; Florentine old-masterly in his 
pencil study of the Head of an Old Man, this is quite excel- 
lent work for an artist who is still well under thirty. Those 
who enjoy work which dares to be academic, will be well 
rewarded at this exhibition. 
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BRAUDEY AT THE GALERIE STE. PLACIDE 


In 1959, Paul Braudey won the Félix Fénéon prize. He 
has not exhibited his paintings for several years, and this 
current show includes a selection of the best of his recent 
canvases. A pupil for many years of Brianchon, Braudey has 
succeeded in breaking away from the influence of his master, 
an influence which he rightly felt to be inimical to his own 
sensibility. Today Braudey’s painting is poles apart from 
that of Brianchon. Although he learned from Brianchon a 
sense of classic composition, even a certain firmness, his work 
is now closer to a strongly coloured figurative expressionism. 
Lemon yellow, white, dark blue, and Veronese green com- 
prise his palette. Figurative suggestions are grouped in a 
composition constructed on a system of whirling rhythms 
which recall some of Delaunay’s early canvases. His painting 
is warm, forceful, and attractive. Occasionally it seems to 
suffer from not having been carefully enough thought out. 
He needs refine his painting, to rid it of inessentials. More 
painterly than linear, his work photographs badly. But the 
Landscape here reproduced gives one an idea of the warmth 
and great youthfulness of his work. 


LANSKOY AT THE GALERIE CLAUDE BERNARD 


This is an exhibition of Lanskoy’s recent works: very big 
collages—the biggest and the most luminous I have ever 
seen. They are in a sense a reprise and an extension of the 
spirit of his paintings. Intelligent and vivacious, these 
enormous collages are imbued with the same lyricism, they 
display the same élan and generosity as his paintings. His 
art is essentially graphic, and each composition in its totality 
seems to be more a transitory state than a finished or defini- 
tive version. Each work seems to be a step forward towards 
the eternally u'terior work he has in mind. These collages 
also are proof of that unique quickness of vision which is 
Lanskoy’s. Composed like his canvases and recent gouaches, 
the little patches of colour are related to the general lines of 
an cssentially dynamic composition: meditated and yet 
thoughtless ; on the move, balancing on a tight-rope ; gaudy 
yet subtle. Full of life, radiant, and joyful, his bright colours 
create an open-work structure: little facetted mirrors catch 
and reflect all the colours of the rainbow. 


OSBORNE AT THE GALERIE DU XX SIECLE 


Tim Osborne is an English painter who lived for a long 
time in America before finally settling in Paris. This is his 
first one-man show in France, and it consists of a group of 
very recent works. They can be seen as part of that pictorial 
tradition which is a kind of continuation of cubism: great 
massive slabs of colour which organize a vast composition in 
terms of circular movements. The whole is not without 
grandeur but it sins by a concession to the current fashion 
for squirting spots of colour directly from the tube here and 
there over the canvas without too much regard for the effect 
they may have on the tonal composition of the painting. 
Although the masses of colour are rarely subordinated one 
to the other, but rather, over-emphatically juxtaposed, these 
concessions do not succeed in giving a really contemporary 
flavour to Osborne’s work. 


MODERN ART FROM PARIS 


AND LONDON 





By JEAN YVES MOCK 





Landscape by Paul Braudey. 
Exhibited at the Galerie St. Placide. 


COHEN AT THE OBELISK GALLERY 


Alfred Cohen was born in Chicago in 1920. After study- 
ing at the Art Institute, he was awarded the Anna Louise 
Raymond Foreign Travel Fellowship in 1949, and came to 
Europe. He has lived in Paris since 1952, and this is his 
second one-man show in London. His pictures—views of 
ports and streets—have great charm. In these visual impres- 
sions a selective eye has adroitly evoked a kind of calm, 
rather sad, nostalgic vision of reality. 

The current show at the Obelisk Gallery is a mixed ex- 
hibition comprising some famous and some less well known 
names in contemporary painting and sculpture, among them, 
I will only mention: Picasso, Léger, Herbin, Laurens, 
Nicholson, Gleizes, Epstein, Ernst, Dufy. 


PETTORUTI AT THE MOLTON GALLERY 


Emilio Pettoruti was born in 1893. At the age of twenty 
he went to Florence to study Renaissance art with his dog- 





Magnetic Field by Tim Osborne. 
Exhibited at Galerie XX Sieécle. 

























































































Gerissene Bande by Henri Nouveau. 
Exhibited at the Kaplan Gallery. 





eared copies of Taine and Ruskin in his hands. But in the 
cafés of Florence he became aware of the new Futurist move- 
ment. Throwing Taine and Ruskin to the winds, he became 
passionately involved in the movement. He began to paint 
his first abstract canvases at the moment when the first 
Futurist exhibition was held at the Galerie d’arte Gonelli. 
He soon became friendly with all those who took part in the 
show—Marinetti, Boccioni, Palazzeschi, and Carra—and in 
1916 he has his first one-man show in the same gallery. He 
then worked in Rome and Milan, arriving in Vienna in 1922 
where he exhibited the following year with the Der Sturn 
group. In 1924 Paul Rosenberg, the Parisian art dealer, 
fascinated by the austere beauty of his work, offered Pettoruti 
a contract. The artist stayed in Paris for a year or so, and 
then set off to visit his mother in Argentina. His visit, how- 
ever, lasted until 1952 when he finaily returned to Paris. 
The exhibition at the Molton Gallery is a kind of panorama 
of his life’s work, for all the different periods of his develop- 
ment are represented. But throughout the various stages 
of his career, one finds the same order, discipline, and 
balance, the same severe simplicity. 


HASSEL SMITH AT GIMPEL 


Younger than Clyfford Still, Hassel Smith has been in- 
fluenced, like so many San Francisco painters, by the 
originality of Still’s achievement ; a style which owes nothing 
to Europe, and one which faced up courageously to what 
Clement Greenberg called the “Crisis of the easel picture.” 
Apparently un-preconceived, Smith’s painting is constructed 
on the open-forum, unbound space principles of Clyfford 
Still. Accident plays a role, and chance a crucial role in 
his work. The present exhibition at the Gimpel Gallery 
consists of recent works by Sandra Blow. 


HENRI NOUVEAU AT THE KAPLAN GALLERY 


Last year, at the age of 57, Henri Nouveau died. Only 
now are we beginning to become acquainted with his pictorial 
and musical oeuvre—for Nouveau was both painter and 
musician. But above all, he was a poet, in the largest and 
most ordinary sense of the word. His canvases are very 
small, and he painted in all about 700 pictures: non-figura- 
tive collages from 1923 on, pastels from 1925 to 1930, and 
from 1930 to 1959 surrealist and abstract paintings on paper. 
These works are imbued with a meditative feeling, a serenity 
in which refinement and humour alternate and complement 
each other. Hungarian by origin, he studied in Budapest 
before entering the Berlin Conservatory. In Berlin, he came 


into contact with the Der Sturn group, and began to paint 
seriously. In 1928, while he was studying music with Nadia 
Boulanger, he got to know Klee and Kandinsky. His pictorial 
works are parallel to those of these two masters. In com- 
parison, of course, they are quite modest. But in their re- 
finement, in their intrinsic rigour and fineness, they are 
nonetheless completely valid. 


FRANK HODGKINSON AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


Frank Hodgkinson is an Australian, and this is his first 
show in London. I think it fair to say that he is the best 
Australian abstract painter we have yet seen in London. 
His style is highly original, although it is situated in a tradi- 
tion that is familiar, and of which Zack is one of the best 
known representatives. But Hodgkinson has a strong per- 
sonality and his emancipation from the tradition is now 
definitely established. All of these works were painted in 
Spain, where the artist is now living. 





Two GREEK ARTISTS AT THE WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


Two Greek artists have been invited by the Woodstock 
Gallery to show their works. On the ground floor, the 
sculptor Apergis’ works are displayed: ink drawings for 
sculpture and many sculptures. “Apergis’ dissent to ack- 
nowledge the narcissism of the immortality of classical beauty, 
both in form and in artistic execution, in order to set over 
against it the tragic sense of a life which exists as an energy 
wrapped in the rags which time has left to it and with which 
it covers up the nakedness of its iron skeletons,” wrote Mr. 
Angelos G. Prokopiou, the well-known Greek professor of 
Art History, in his presentation of the artist. In effect, 
Apergis’ works are a kind of abstraction of ruins in corroded 
metal, giving a strange tragic feeling of the passage of time. 

On the first floor, the paintings of Perdikidis display a 
certain quality of composition and abstraction in a very 
personal range of colours. 





Painting No. 3, Oct. 59. Frank Hodgkinson. 
Exhibited at the Drian Gallery. 
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S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the work of a group 
f : of artists at Alost, or Aalst as it is known locally. 
> painting is made with sand in the following way. A drawing 
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ANCIENT BOOK ILLUMINATION. 
By Kurt WEITZMANN. Martin Classi- 
cal Lectures. Volume XVI. Harvard 
University Press. Oxford University 
Press. 72s. 

THE BATHS OF POZZUOLI. By 
C. M. Kauffmann. A Study of the 
Medieval Illuminations of Peter of 
Eboli’s Poem. Bruno Cassirer, Oxford 
University Press. 45s. 

As Professor Weitzmann points out in 

his preface, the reason for the subject of 

ancient book illumination not having 
been given the full attention it deserves 
from classical archaeologists and art his- 
torians is the almost complete absence of 
ancient illustrated books. Only a few of 
the many thousands of papyrus fragments 
which have survived are embellished 
with illustrations and most of these have 

i been found fairly recently. The Alexan- 

drian World Chronicle at Moscow is one 

R of the most important but opinions as to 

its date range between the fifth and 

seventh centuries A.D. From the late 
antique period the parchment survivals 
consist of Dioscurides’ Materia Medica 
copied at Constantinople and dedicated 
to the Princess Juliana Anicia in 512 
A.D., two manuscripts of Virgil in the 
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is first made on a large sheet of wood. Next it is coated 
with varnish and while it is still wet different coloured sands 
are sprinkled on. When the varnish dries the sand is securely 
fastened and a most pleasing picture results. 
The artists can be watched working at a cafe called the 
Tapis de Sable at Aalst just outside Brussels. 
Yours faithfully, 
PAUL R. Curtis. 
Pennington, Hants. 


A Touch-Stone for Gold & Silver Wares 


The evidence which Mr. Hamil Westwood produces to prove 
that the real author of the above work was William Badcock, as 
first suggested many years ago, is overwhelming. The mystery 
is how Budworth came into it at all! In the first instance we 
have the binder of Sir Joseph Williamson’s books clearly stamp- 
ing “Budworth” as the author. Why ? And then again when 
the librarian of Queen’s College, Oxford, wrote to me on 12th 
March, 1949, his words were “ . . . the author’s name was 
Budworth. It appears printed on the spine of the binding, and 
again his actual signature occurs at the end of the work”. What 
is the explanation ? Are we to conclude that the librarian saw 
Badcock’s signature and read it as Budworth ? Naturally, I 
accepted his findings as conclusive evidence and acted upon 
them without further checking. I much regret my omission of 
the Assay Office, Birmingham library, as the possessor of both 
editions of the Touch-Stone, especially as my copy of the cata- 
logue was presented to me by Mr. Arthur Westwood. Only one 
copy of each of both editions is entered in the catalogue (1914) 
and no more are added in the specially typed “Additions” cata- 
logue which I received in 1952. Thus the second copy of the 
lst edition, and that of 1708 must be quite recent acquisitions. 
Mr. Westwood’s references to the Cutler’; Company are most 
interesting, and have greatly added to our knowledge of Mr. 


string Makers. 


Vatican dating from the early fifth and 
late fifth to early sixth centuries respec- 
tively, and the fragmentary Jlias Ambro- 
siana at Milan dating probably from the 
fifth century. In addition there are a 
number of western medieval copies of 
scientific manuscripts and the plays of 
Terence, and a number of middle Byzan- 
tine copies of Nicander of Colophon’s 
poems on poison, Ptolemy’s astronomical 
works, the Pseudo-Oppian’s Cynegetica, 
and the Pseudo-Nonnus’ collection of 
mythological stories inserted into a com- 
mentary on the Homilies of St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus. 

Professor Weitzmann concludes that, 
scientific and didactic treatises apart, epic 
and dramatic poetry must have been ex- 
tensively illustrated in classical times. He 
believes that the Iliad may have had as 
many as 720 illustrations and the Odyssey 
“many hundreds”, that the works of 
Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Menan- 
der, as well as those of Terence, had their 
complement of miniatures, that there was 
an illustrated Mythological Handbook, 
and that romances and fables of various 
kinds were all lavishly decorated with pic- 
tures. The Alexandrian World Chronicle 
is a “popular” history but the author de- 
cides that “learned historical writings like 
those of Thucydides and Livy, in spite of 
their predominantly narrative content, 
would hardly seem inviting to an illus- 
trator”. In view of the vacuum Professor 
Weitzmann may well be correct in his 
argument, and he may be correct in his 
refuting, in a previous book, the sugges- 
tion that the epic narrative carved on 
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The Badcock. I wonder why he was a freeman of the Long Bow- 
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Trajan’s Column was based on an illus- 
trated roll, but it seems difficult to believe 
that there were not illustrated histories on 
a higher plane than that of the Alexan- 
drian papyrus. If the Roman imperial 
monuments are discounted, much of the 
reconstruction based on scattered, dis- 
crete, classical flotsam would seem shored 
up, so to speak, too much on one side. 
The gradual development of Christian 
book illustration would seem to have 
been grafted in part on this Roman in- 
terest in historical narrative. In another 
direction, we know, and Professor Weitz- 
mann confirms it, that Varro’s Viri Jilus- 
tres was decorated with portraits, that 
portraits of the author were common as 
frontispieces in books of poetry and 
philosophy, and this tradition was con- 
tinued into medieval times. As it is, 
there can be little doubt that there was a 
wide range of illustrated manuscripts in 
classical times. 

A great deal of material has been usefully 
gathered together, much of it new, and 
the student should not be put off from 
this harvest by phrases like “the Egyptians 
also had a rich and diversified scientific 
and belletristic (my italics) literature 
which is almost entirely lost because of 
the perishableness of papyrus outside of 
sealed tombs” which rear their weird 
heads above the learning, in this case on 
page 1. 

Dr. Kauffmann has _ published his 
Ph.D. thesis on the medieval illumina- 
tions of a Latin poem on the medicinal 
baths at Pozzuoli near Naples which had 
been much frequented from classical 








times. The poem was written between 
1211 and 1220 by Peter of Eboli, court 
poet to the Emperor Frederick II Hohen- 
staufen, and was later published in 
French and Italian translations. Of the 
copies made during three centuries twenty 
have survived and ten are illustrated. The 
author shows that these illustrations were 
inspired by the wall decorations of one 
of the Roman baths and he is to be con- 
gratulated on assembling an interesting 
group of South Italian manuscripts 
dating from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century. Learning is well deployed, the 
book is attractively produced, but at least 
one reader would have been grateful if 
the author had put his thesis firmly 
behind him and started again on the crest 
of the wave of his knowledge. 
TOHN RECKW'TH. 
VICTORIAN POTTERY AND POR- 
CELAIN. By G. BERNARD HUGHES. 
Country Life Ltd. £2 12s. 6d. 
It states on the jacket of this book that 
“the term Victorian is used to cover the 
whole of the XIXth century”; which is 
stretching the normal usage of the word. 
The author writes of “the old attitude of 
aesthetic contempt for XIXth century 
ceramics”, which “has been replaced by 
a delight that has sent their value soar- 
ing’; alternatively, the reverse may be the 
case, and a hope of increased value have 
induced the “delight”. 

Mr. Hughes discusses the various fac- 
tories that had continued in production 
from the XVIIIth century, and then pro- 
vides a great number of descriptions of 
patented and unpatented processes, names 
of patterns, and shapes. Innumerable 


English Decorative Ironwork 1610-1836 


JOHN HARRIS 


154 plates from rare pattern books of the period including 
Jean Tijou, Jores, Bottomley, Taylor, etc. 


A Treatise on Japanning and Varnishing 1688 
J. STALKER & G. PARKER 


A complete reprint of text and plates of this most rare 
Preface by H. D. Molesworth. 


manual. 


The Universal System of Household Furniture 


1762 


INCE & MAYHEW 


A complete reprint of text and plates of this very rare 
Preface by Ralph 
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These are three new volumes in the Master Hands series. 
Previous volumes are Chippendale Furniture Designs 10s 6d; 
Ornamental Designs of Chippendale 10s 6d; Hepplewhite 


Furniture Designs 10s 6d (we also have a small reprint 


of Sheraton at 9s) 


FRANCIS WATSON 


200 plates of photographs of examples from this rich 
Square 8vo, cloth £2.10 (May) 
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Works in Architecture of R. & J. Adam 


JOHN SWARBRICK 


A complete reprint of the plates to which have been added and the staff are so helpful. 
bookish bookshop.9—A Customer’s Letter. 
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small potters receive a mention and their 
marks are noted, but, on the whole, the 
bigger firms are given brief treatment that 
is not always accurate in its statement of 
facts. The majority of the illustrations 
show pieces made well before Queen Vic- 
toria came to the throne, and the re- 
mainder do little to aid the text. 

Critical appraisal mostly takes the form 
of quotations from the Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition, and from the glowing 
opinions of the makers themselves. 

The contents of this volume do much 
to underline the words of Mr. George 
Savage on the subject. He has written: 
“Victoriana may, from time to time, be 
fashionable in a limited circle, but the 
taste for it is an attitude, not a convic- 
tion, and it will never be worth anything 
substantial on the art market’. 

GEOFFREY WILLS. 
A HANDBOOK OF GREEK ART. By 
GiseL4 M. A. RICHTER. Phaidon. 
37s. 6d. 
I FIND it difficult to praise this book too 
highly. The author says that her aim is 
to tell the intricate story of Greek art ‘in 
succinct form, so that it may serve as a 
general introduction both for the serious 
student and the intelligent amateur’. And 
this is precisely what she does. Seldom 
has vast scholarly knowledge been so hap- 
pily married to the ability to present 
essentials with clarity. Yet it would be 
wrong to place too much emphasis upon 
the word ‘introduction’; even classical 
scholars will find her text stimulating and 
the 507 illustrations have been chosen 
with an eye to both their aesthetic merit 
and their historical importance. 








An astonishing amount is packed into 
the 421 pages. For this is much more 
than a mere handbook; indeed, Miss Rich- 
ter moves lightly from clear descriptions 
of techniques to passages in which aes- 
thetic judgment and evocative writing are 
finely balanced. We see Greek art in re- 
lationship to the development of the city 
states and to an emotional and intellectual 
climate conditioned by philosophy, reli- 
gion and literature. 

To the Greeks the doctrine of art for 
art’s sake would have seemed a strange 
perversion. To them art and life were 
inseparable; the one at once a reflection 
and an adornment of the other. Beauty 
was a part of their everyday existence and 
so profound and noble was their concep- 
tion of her that their standards have until 
this century been those of the western 
world. 

I only wish that this book could be put 
into the hands of every art student, of all 
those who influence them and of the ig- 
norant and shrill prophets of artistic an- 
archy. There was nothing accidental 
about Greek art. Everything from the 
placing of the temples along the ridge at 
Akragas and the siting of her theatres, to 
the shape of the humblest lekythos was 
conditioned by the marriage of utility and 
a love of beauty. Greece is a hard land 
and the Greeks have always been sur- 
rounded by enemies. Today there are 
dealers and critics who befoul their name, 
and a few collectors to support every new 
‘ism’, but with the Greeks in their best 
vears art and life were too closely related 
for the charlatan or the mediocre to 
flourish. TERENCE MULLALY. 
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THE CHINESE EYE 


Written originally for the Exhibition of Chinese 
Art at Burlington House in 1935-36, Chiang Yee’s 
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connection which philosophy, religion and poetry 
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HERE are rare and comparatively brief periods in the 

history of mankind when the equipoise of mind, spirit, 
and the artist’s skill achieve perfection. One such was in 
Periclean Greece ; another in Italy at the time of the High 
Renaissance ; and, between these, that wonderful burgeoning 
of beauty in the Far East during the T’ang Period when the 
influence of Buddhism created sculpture, painting, and 
ceramics as lovely as any we have known. It was a rushing 
together of tremendous forces in an empire stretching from 
Japan to India and marked by real civilisation. Buddhism 
in India itself had declined ; but its power was paramount in 
the East, where a vast priesthood bore witness to its gentle 
teaching in thousands of shrines. The exquisite art of 
T’ang times was part of that multitudinous worship. 

These sculptures from J. C. McMullan’s Collection at the 
Obelisk Gallery belong to the period: the marble from about 
700 A.D., the bronze probably from one hundred years later, 
and—probability again—from farther East. The marble es- 
pecially is a collector’s piece, exemplifying all the finest 
qualities of the style and reminding one of the famous Sanchi 
Torso in the Victoria and Albert Museum or of that other 
allied work in the J. D. Rockefeller Collection in New York. 
The bronze, since there is evidence of burning at the base, 
may have suffered fragmentation in the great persecution 
and iconoclasm of 845 A.D. when countless images were 
destroyed. 

This marble is in itself the result of the Chinese adapta- 
tion of two great traditions, for Hellenistic sculpture had 
come to India and had simplified the over-luscious Hindu 
style as it was adopted to express the nobler spiritual con- 
ceptions of Buddhism ; and then, with the expansion of the 
Chinese borders to those of India and the pilgrimages of such 
celebrated monks as Hsiian Tsang who returned to China 
with a number of copies of the finest Indian images, the 
sculptural art of China itself took over the amalgam and 
rarified it yet further. 

These precious pieces belong to the perfection of that 
centuries-old evolution. From Greece comes the beauty of 
a relaxed pose and of drapery which half-conceals and half 
reveals the form beneath ; from India a sensuousness of the 





Bodhisattva. Heian Period. Bronze: 12 in. 





TWO CHINESE SCULPTURES 

























































Bodhisattva. T’ang Period. Marble: 234 in. 


form and the addition of the long jewelled ropes and chains 
which had been used to emphasise this roundness of the body; 
from China itself the corrective simplicity and the symbolism 
born of the spirit not only of Buddhism but equally of Taoism 
which had become adopted as the official religion in early 
T’ang times. By these means Buddhist sculpture reached 
its zenith. Even before the persecution of 845 A.D. it had 
begun to decline into that naturalism and mannerism which 
seem always to tread upon the heels of the great periods of art. 

Happily this marble still belongs to the period before that 
happened. Carved in the round, it almost grows out of the 
secred lotus on which it stands. The standardised posture of 
the Bodhisattva—those semi-divine creatures who had attained 
Nirvana but out of their goodness chose to return to earth to 
help humanity—has the assymetrical balance, the doub!‘e 
curved movement which gives beauty alike to this, to Greek, 
and later to Gothic sculpture. The graceful arrangement of 
the drapery, the sash, and scarf, and the emphasis given by 
the lines of the jewelled ropes, all go to make the complete 
figure a thing of most satisfying beauty. But it is the spiritual 
serenity of the subtly modelled Eastern face which speaks 
the last word to us. Alas, the significant long lobes of the 
ears, denoting holy wisdom, have perished ; but the spiritual 
containedness of the expression, the eyes beneath the heavy 
lids under arched brows, the mouth full and firm, the whole 
feeling of calm of one who has transcended mortal desires: 
these remain after twelve-and-a-half centuries. One does not 
need the tiny Buddha figure, carved so skilfully above the 
brow and set into the stylised folds of the hair, to remind us 
that this is indeed a spiritual being, though the body has all 
the sensuous loveliness of this world. HS. 


Chinese blue and 
white porcelain 
model of a hawk 
standing on a 
rocky base. 
Early X VIIIth 
Century. 
Height 14 inches 


Delehar 
178a 
Drury Lane 
W.C.2 


Stand No. 16 


Derby Porcelain, c. 1750 
On the left seated figure 
of a Lady, and on the right 
a 9 in, conical coffee pot. 


R. & M. Andrade 
7/8 Boringdon Villas, 
Plympton, S. Devon. 


Stand No. 11 


A carved dish of translucent spinach-green jade, on wood stand 
Chinese, c. 1800 


A. T. Philp & Son Stand No. 8 
36/38 Royal Arcade, Cardiff 


SPRING 
ANTIQUES FAIR 


Chelsea Town Hall 
May 11th to 21st 
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A Louis XV Walnut Armoire, 87 in. high, 49 in. wide. 


lan Askew Stand Nos. 30 & 33 
6 Queen’s Elm Parade, Old Church St., Chelsea, S.W.3 


A Swansea Salad Bowl, some Nantgarw plate and a Swansea Cup and Saucet 


Vera Sutcliffe Stand No. 46 
23 Brighton Road, South Croydon 
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HE first surprise of the season was the sale at Christie’s 
of eight chairs, catalogued as: “An important set of 
eight mahogany open armchairs, probably by Thomas Chip- 


pendale the Younger . . . circa 1780”. They have arched 
backs with delicate lyre-shaped pierced splats; the arms 
reeded and carved ; the front rails carved with floral motifs 
in relief ; the tapered square legs with patere and pendant 
husks ; and the seats caned. The cataloguer ascribed them 
to the St. Martin’s Lane workshops, at the sign of “The 
Chair”, but the set under discussion bears little or no obvious 
kinship with accepted Chippendale design, and popular vote 
would almost certainly dub them Sheraton. They fetched 
5,500 guineas—£5,775, or £721.17.6d. apiece. Later, at 
Sotheby’s came the justly famous Gainsborough of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Andrews ; a picture that remained unknown 
to the public until 1927, but has been exhibited frequently 
since then. Although this had been expected to reach six 
figures, it topped the forecast by some 30 per cent and was 
sold for £130,000. 


PICTURES 


The later, and once neglected, Italian painters continue 
in popularity, and demand has produced a varied supply. 
The best-known names are most eagerly sought, but quite a 
number whose work has not been so widely publicised have 
shown notable gains in value during the last few years. 


Christie’s. St. Charles Borromeo presented to the Virgin 
and Child, by G. B. Pittoni, 520 gns.—a still-life of flowers 
on a stone ledge, by F. Guardi, 420 gns.—and, by the same 
artist, Joseph interpreting Pharoah’s dreams, 550 gns.—a 
view of the Church of Sta. Maria della Salute, Venice, by 
Michele Marieschi, 480 gns.—Eleazer and Rebecca, by G. 
A. Pellegrini, 140 gns.—a wooded landscape, 87 by 67 ins., 
by Alessandro Magnasco, 10,000 gns.—two views in Venice, 
by Francesco Guardi, 12 by 17} and 12 by 20 ins., 900 gns. 
each. The collection of Dutch paintings formed by the late 
Dr. C. J. K. Van Aalst was sent from Holland to be sold, 
and prices ranged from 40 gns. for “Dutch School, 17th 
century: An old man in a brown hat” to 14,000 gns. apiece 
for Carel Fabritius’s portrait of Rembrandt, and a wooded 
river scene by Meindert Hobbema. 


Sotheby’s. A drawing in pen and ink and brown wash, 
6 x 8 ins. approx., of the Angel threatening Balaam, by 
Rembrandt, £4,600—a sketch for a Mythological Figure, 
74 by 5 ins., by G. B. Tiepolo, £720—a landscape with 
figures, in gouache by Marco Ricci, £680—a similar drawing 
by the same artist, £420—another, £440—a sketch of a 
seated young woman, in black and red chalk, by Gabriel de 
Saint-Aubin, £900—a large drawing in pen and ink and 
coloured wash, a view of the Thames, 24 by 70% ins., by 
Jean Louis Desprez, £800. Oil-paintings included: a view 
of Sta. Giorgio Maggiore, by Canaletto, £32,000—a view 
of the Redentore, by the same artist, £20,000—a typical 
scene inside a larder, by Frans Snyders, showing fruit in 
dishes and baskets, dead game, and vegetables, 604 by 944 
ins., £7,600—a Mediterranean harbour scene, signed by 
Joseph Vernet and dated 1764, £2,000—a pair of paintings 
by George Morland, one showing smugglers and the other 
fishermen, each 394 by 554 ins., were offered separately and 
realised £1,800 each—a white poodle in a punt, by George 
Stubbs, £17,000—a full-length painting of Lady Sarah 





SALE ROOM PRICES 


Ingestre, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 92 by 554 ins., left 
unfinished by the artist, £1,300—a pair of portraits of a man 
and a woman, by Rembrandt, sent from New York, fetched 
£40,000 and £22,000 respectively—a conversation piece, by 
Charles Philips, dated 1739, £2,200—the Princes in the 
Tower, 664 x 534 ins., by James Northcote, £10. 


Bonham’s. Survivors from a shipwreck on a rocky 
shore, 63 by 86 ins., by Joseph Vernet, £1,360.10.0—a scene 
in an estuary, signed by William Anderson, 36 gns.—a 
gouache drawing of a country house, 13} by 184 ins., by 
Paul Sandby, £42—a drawing in watercolour and body- 
colour-by A. C. Pugin, of All Saints Church, Fulham, dated 
1799, £47. 


Morrison, McChlery’s, Glasgow. A wooded landscape, 
signed by Alexander Nasmyth, and dated 1817, £52—a floral 
group, probably by Rachel Ruysch, £5,100—a shore scene 
with small craft and figures, by C. Brooking, 20 x 31 ins., 
£800—four small sketches, each about 5 x 8 ins., by John 
Constable: Hampstead Heath, evening, £700; view on the 
Stour, £2,100; view of Salisbury, £350; a country church 
and churchyard, £230. 


FURNITURE 


Christie’s. A small three-tier circular table of the Louis 
XV period, the top lifting to reveal a workbox, and the whole 
inlaid in floral marquetry, stamped by one of the foremost 
French XVIIIth century cabinet-makers, J. F. Oeben, fetched 
13,000 gns.—a Louis XV library table of small size, the 
leather-lined top measuring 44 by 23 ins., signed by Pierre 
Migeon, 8,000 gns.—a small Louis XVI table, the top inset 
with a plaque of Sévres porcelain painted in the style of 
Teniers with a scene of villagers merrymaking and dated 
1776, signed by Adam Weisweiler, 9,000 gns.—a suite of 
Regency painted and gilt furniture (4 armchairs, 2 chairs 
and a long stool), 560 gns.—an Italian marble and inlaid 
cabinet, 56 ins. wide, 230 gns.—an Italian painted com- 
mode in the Louis XV style, 380 gns.—a Chippendale 
mahogany settee covered in gros point needlework, 5 ft. wide, 
240 gns.—a Sheraton serpentine-fronted mahogany sideboard, 
66 ins. wide, 200 gns.—a Queen Anne walnut card-table with 
carved knees and club feet, 100 gns. 


Sotheby’s. A set of six Louis XV fauteuils, the carved 
and painted frames upholstered in Aubusson tapestry, £1,000 
—a small Louis XV library table, unsigned, 51 ins. wide, 
£1,200—a Louis XV commode decorated with Chinese 
scenes in red, green and gold on a black lacquered ground, 
£3,900—a Louis XVI small painted side table, by I. B. 
Sene, 38 ins. wide, £1,000—a Queen Anne walnut bureau, 
31 ins. wide, £210—a George III mahogany chest of drawers 
with serpentine front, 35 ins. wide, £130—a pair of George 
III mahogany buckets with brass-bound bodies and curved 
carrying handles, £85—a George I walnut chest of two 
short and three long drawers, 32 ins. wide, £460. 


Phillips, Son and Neale’s. A burr mulberry chest of 
drawers, with rosewood cross-banded borders and brass line 
inlays, £105—a Regency mahogany oval library tab'e on 
turned pillar and quadruped support, 45 ins. wide, £220— 
a Georgian mahogany circular library table on fluted column 
and tripod support, 47 ins. diameter, £100—a Dutch floral 
marquetry bureau-bookcase, £230—a Regency giltwood stool 
with tapestry cover, £110. 








Knight, Frank and Rutley’s. An XVIIIth century 
Dutch inlaid mahogany display cabinet, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, £185 
—a Regency rosewood table on pillar and quadruped sup- 
port, £230—two Georgian mahogany open bookshelves with 
carved and fretted sides, 42 in. wide, £195—six carved gilt- 
wood fauteuils upholstered in red damask, £1,750—a pair of 
bergere armchairs, ensuite, £1,150—an XVIIIth century 
Chinese 8-fold Coromandel lacquer screen, £300—a Regency 
rosewood soft-table, 38 in. wide, £140—a set of 4 carved and 
giltwood open armchairs of Adam design, £620. 


Bonham’s. A Georgian mahogany bureau bookcase, 33 
in. wide, 75 gns.—a Georgian mahogany card-table on carved 
cabriole legs with ball and claw feet, 54 gns——a Dutch 
marquetry chest of drawers, 3 ft. wide, 65 gns. 


Henry Spencer & Sons, Retford, Notts. At Felley 
Priory, Underwood, Notts: A Welsh oak dresser, 8 ft. wide, 
£26. At Claxby Hall, Alford, Lincs: a XVIIth century in- 
laid oak spice cupboard, 20 ins. wide, £23—a black lacquer 
cabinet, the interior fitted with drawers and a secretaire, 30 
ins. wide, £66—a set of 8 mahogany armchairs with open- 
work backs of “Chinese Chippendale” design, £230. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 


Not a great quantity of either arms or armour on the open 
market in the course of a year, and the majority of it is, 
understandably, not remarkable for rarity and interest. The 
pieces that are sold tend to show that there is a continued 
demand for all types, and prices continue to rise in a manner 
that must please owners but may well deter beginners for a 
while. 


Sctheby’s. A presentation Small Sword with the hilt 
decorated in enamelled gold in the manner of Joseph Moser, 
with gold-mounted scabbard ; signed, “Cullum, sword cutler 
to His Majesty, Charing Cross”, and with an inscription 


APOLLO 





dated 1793, £290—another Small Sword, presented in this 
instance by the East India Company, somewhat similarly 
ornamented with gold and enamel, hall-marked 1781, and 
signed “James Shrapnell, London”, with parchment-covered 
scabbard and silk-lined red morocco hilt case, £500—an 
Arab sabre, the hilt and scabbard mounts of gold with filigree 
ornament, £100—an English Small Sword, hall-marked 1762, 
with pierced and chased silver hilt and maker’s mark of John 
Carman, £45—a Sudanese sword, the cruciform blade and 
the hilt inscribed in Arabic, £22—a German XVIIth century 
stone bow, the walnut stock inlaid with engraved bone, £45— 
six Japanese spears, variously ornamented and with sheaths, 
£8—a mid-XVIIth century German air-gun with flintlock 
action, £45—a mid-XVIIth century Austrian wheel lock 
sporting rifle, £50—a double-barrelled flintlock fowling piece 
signed “J. Blanche, London”, the engraved silver furniture 
hall-marked 1810, complete in original mahogany case with 
powder and bullet flasks, etc., £150—a pair of double- 
barrelled pistols by Tatham and Egg, London, in original 
mahogany case, £180—a pair of mid-XIXth century French 
percussion-cap rifled target pistols in mahogany case and 
leather outer case, £90—a late XVIIth century French 
double-barrelled turn-over fowling piece, signed “Thuraine 
a Paris”, apparently the only surviving example of this type 
by one of the leading Paris gunmakers of the day, £360—a 
pair of flintlock dueling pistols by Wogdon, London, in 
baize-lined mahogany case with fittings, £150—a London- 
made Colt revolver in original mahogany case complete with 
instructions and fittings, £90—a London-made Colt revolver, 
£44—18 leather shot flacks, £13—10 copper sporting powder 
flasks, £20—six XVIIth- XVIIIth century horn powder 
flasks, £12—a pair of XVIIIth century signal cannon, £48. 


Henry Spencer and Sons, Retford, Notts. At Claxby 
Hall, Alford, Lincs. A pair of XVIIIth century pistols in 
mahogany case with recessed brass carrying handle, £38—a 
small pair of XVIIIth century pistols, £38—another pair, £20. 
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WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 
969 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
|4 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


SCHONEMAN GALLERIES, INC. 
63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





Contemporary Paintings. Exhibitions 





Fine Paintings of all Schools. 





Fine Paintings. 





Paintings and Drawings. 





Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
including XVIlIlth Century 









Fine Paintings and Drawings 








Important Modern French Paintings 








Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery Specialities 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
89 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3 KNI 7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 
DRIAN GALLERY Modern Masters 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 
DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVilth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHtehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY asi iathas 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.| 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. idiat 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 
KAPLAN GALLERY 19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. WHI 8665 Contemporary Art 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.|. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.! 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! 
LEICESTER GALLERIES Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIlth and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Mayfair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. sit 
34 CURZON STREET, W.I. GRO. 381! XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.!. HYDe Park 7567 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 





Old Master Paintings 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


O'HANA GALLERY French Paintings of the 19th and 20th Centuries 

13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 Ehrlich till May 21. Mané-Katz May 25 till June |! 
THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 

2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.! Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 

5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. Old Master Paintings 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1! Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.|! Welbeck 565! 


WILDENSTEIN & co., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.! by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 


16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.|! MAYfair 4419 








Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 


Gallery 





Specialities 








BERGGRUEN & CIE 

70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7*. BAB 02.12 ey eT 

MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - DELAUNAY 

BERRI LARDY & CIE R. DUFY - MOULY - LALOE - BRET - BAUCHESNE 

4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 6° ARDITI - MONTANIER - CARLETTI 
GALERIE DENISE RENE ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 

124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 
PAUL FACCHETTI 

17 RUE DE LILLE. 7° CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 

ANDERSEN, BUSSE, CLERTE, CORTOT, DMITRIENKO, 

GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL FOUJINO, GASTAUD, GERMAIN, LACASSE, LAGAGE, 

12, RUE LA BOETIE, 8 MANNONI, RAVEL, KEY SATO, ZACK 
ANDRE MAURICE LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 

140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN CAR 25-04 Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 
GALERIE NEUFVILLE 

10, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, 6° ae 
GALERIE ST-PLACIDE PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 

41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 
STAND 207 — Saturday, Sunday, Monday 

ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT, SAINT OUEN Exhibition FRANCIS DELAYE—No conventional Pictures 





Frinted in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APOLLO MAGAZINE, LIMITED, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England 
by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS LtD., Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. . . 
Ertered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y. 











A Fine George III Fruit Basket, 1816 
by Edward Fennell 
Length: 17 ins. Weight: 92 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 





Internationally 
Famous for 


Fine Carpets 


An extremely finely knotted 

Antique Kirman from South 

East Persia. Size 6 ft. 6 in. 

x 4ft. 4in. Ref. No. 49299. 
£595. 


Available at time of going 
to press. 


The House of Perez GLASGOW 


BRISTOL 


112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 THE NETHERLANDS 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 








